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THE 


NEW EXCHANGE-LETTER DEPART- 
MENT A HELP TO ENGLISH 
TEACHERS. 


The A. N. Palmer Company, the organiza- 
tion which has done more than all other 
agencies combined to facilitate and improve 
elementary-school penmanship throughout 
the United States, has established an EX- 
CHANGE-LETTER DEPARTMENT which 
will perform a welcome service for thousands 
of up-to-the-minute teachers. Mr. Palmer 
has spared no effort in the development of 
this department into a powerful means of 
correlating the subjects of Penmanship, Eng- 
lish, and Spelling. 

Public School Superintendents and Super- 
visors of Writing in more than one hundred 
cities and towns in all quarters of the coun- 
try have enrolled in the enterprise with en- 
thusiasm. It is really an Exchange-Letter 
CONTEST. School children write 500-word 
essays in a fluent Palmer Method hand on 
the subject of ‘‘Our Chief Loca] Industry.’’ 
Each industry is an everyday affair to the 
children in some locality; they can therefore 
write live letters about it. These are ex- 
changed for letters from children in an en- 
tirely different locality who write upon a 
totally different subject. The Exchange- 
Letter Department of The A. N. Palmer 
Company is the general clearing-house for 
the transmission of these letters. 

An English teacher who receives a budget 
of these letters can very profitably make 
them the basis of several discussion periods. 
Pupils may rank the papers on the score of 
contents, language, and penmanship; they 
may then rank the papers absolutely, and 
submit the five best essays to the Palmer Ex- 
change-Letter Department, where excerpts 
will be made for publication, with appropri- 
ate comment and due credit. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY will 
gladly answer all inquiries about the activ- 
ities of the new Exchange-Letter Depart- 
went. 


Teachers in 4th and 5th 
Grades Should Own 


Bookbinding 
for Schools 


By S. J. VAUGHN 


(1). The regular teacher can 
do this work. 

(2). Only a little equipment 
needed. We furnish this and 
supplies at a minimum cost. 

(3). The things made are 
needed and used in the school 
and at home. 

(4). The interest of doing a 
real service makes attention to 
the work easy. 

(5). Problems of arithmetic, 
drawing, languages, etc., are re- 
lated to the work. 


Send 35c for Bookbinding 


(paper cover) or $1.00 for Printing 
and Bookbinding (cloth cover) 


Price list of materials and 
equipment on request. 


Write to the 


Pustic Scnoot Pustisnine Co. 


Bloomington, Illinois 














ILLINOIS TEACHER 
THE BIG IDEA IN EDUCATION 


The Visual Method of Teaching Agriculture with 
1.H.C. Charts and Booklets. Srmpie, PRACTICAL, 
IMPRESSIVE. Lift present day methods out of the 
shadows of the abstract into the sunlight of Human 
Understanding. Send 10c for sample booklets. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, International Har 
vester Company of N.J., Harvester Bidg , Chicago. 


[ Advertisements 


B. F. CLARK 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Bit: Agency 


With 
Understandable 


the Short 
Contract 





27th Wear 


The McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 
J. F. McCuLitovueH Geo. T. PALMER 


Gives discriminating service to employers needing 
teachers and to teachers seeking positions. 


Railwav Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 








Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


Short Contract. Guaranteed S« Write for our Free Booklet Howto Apply. 26th Year 
E.R. NIC HOLS. Mich. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Mar. 


iv ae Ave. 





OUR BOOKLET 
‘*Teaching as a Business,”’ 


with new chapters, suggestive let- 

ters, etc. Used as text in Schools 

of Education and Normal Schools. 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


THE ALBERT 


| 
TEACHERS* AGENCY | 
Established 1885 
623 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO = ILLINOIS 
W ste nOffice:SP KA*St,WASHINGTON 


“A BETTER POSITION” 


HOW TO SECURE IT 
Our New Illustrated Booklet telling of SOUTHERN 
OPPORTUNITIES 


One of the Larger Modern and More Aggressive Agencies, 
Covering Closely the Southern Field. 


IS YEARS — — — —- — — — SAME M’4NAGEMENT 


SEE US IN KANSAS CITY 











SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ 
ACENCY 


LUM. SOVio> 


COLUMBIA, S.C. 


FISK 

















9 DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE FEBRUARY 26TH TO MARCH 2ND. A cordial 
TEACHERS welcome will be waiting for you at our headquarters a: Hotel Baltimore (Room 217) or at 
Hotel Muehlebach (Room 321'!. Come in and avail yourself of the accom modatiors of 
AGENCY our rooms, free stenographic service, and information concerning candidates with whom 
Chicago interviews may be arranged either in Kansas City or at any coavenient point. Send 
(Incorporated) mail in our care. 
2S oe FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 28 East Jackson Houlevard, Chicago 
Manager Kansas City Headquarters, Hotels Baltimore and Muehlebach 
° 9 | Address G d, S. C. 
Sheridan Teachers’ Agencies, iim Once: Greenwoo 


Other Offices: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte. N. 
For College, High School, or City Schoul Work, Esta blished 1892. We “ye ve placed many Northern 


and Western Teachers in Southern Schovs 
ANNOUNCEMENT-=2"" specialization in choice positions for superior instructors is 
bringing a surplus of calls for strong candidates, with or without 


experience, capable of filling appointment: in all types of positions eacountered in the field of education. 
If qualified ask fur list of vacancies to be filled before SEPTEMBER 1, 19:7, 
19 South LaSalle St.. Chicago 


EDUCATORS-AGENCY, Inc. A P. Goddard, Press Y.M C A, Bidg, 
406 Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ohio Valley Teachers Agency se 


An Old Line Agency _ that cage fee — Renders 
servire .J JoL_iy, Manager Warsaw, Ky. Huntington, W. Va. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 
PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


























Eight pag Booklet “Road to Good Positions,” Free. 

Our Special Field “How to Apply fora School, With Laws of Certification of ail the 
Colorado Idaho States,” free to members. Fifty Cents in stamps to non-members. 
—— ee WM RUFFER, f'd. M., A. M., Manager 
— ay = ie that does the Pegged 
Ari North Dakota} “°rk of Man R 
Calitornia South Dakota| _ The largest and most widely ONY MT TEACHERS 
Oklahoma Uteh Texas West, ated ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver core 














9 
Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
BOISE, IDAHO 
The Largest Agency West of Chicago—For the Entire West Only and Alaska 


We need greatly teachers for emergency vacancies in all departments. 
WRITE IMMEDIATELY FOR FREE CIRCULAR. 
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Prepare tor the Detinite Program of Tomorrow 


What did I do yesterday? What am I to do today? 
What shall I do tomorrow? 


THE HOLMES PLAN BOOKS 


enable you to answer all of these questions and many more, by providing a 
convenient means of planning your lessons for each subject, every day dur- 
ing the school year. 





Special eaitions for Primary, Intermediate and High School Teachers. 
200 pages. Price each 30c. Ask for additional intormation. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 207 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Northwestern Agents for Milton Bradley Co. 








lessional Books Which You Should Own 





Horne: Story Telling, Questioning and Studying $1.10 


A book which contains enough, and just enough, on the three 
main arts of teaching. 


Starch: Educational Measurements $1.25 


Both high school and elementary subjects receive attention. 


Incorporated in this book are the best of standard scales and 
tests, with full instructions as to how to use them. 


Hall-Quest: Supervised Study $1.25 


The only book published that discusses the supervision of 
study in the high school. 


Any book sent you postpaid on receipt of the list price 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Prairie Ave. and 25th St. 
Chicago, Illinois 











HAYWARD SAYS: 

I doubt whether anything in contemporary educition will 
astonish our enlightened descendants more than the ulmost comolete 
neglect of any systematic training in habits.’ 





The new era dawned with the publication of 


How to Study Effectively 


By Guy MONTROSE WHIPPLE 


Price, 50 Cents 


Whipple’s 38 rules give systematic training in habits of study,—-habits all- 
important to the teacher and students. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 











TEXT BOOKS GROW. 
HAVE NATURE’S RICH VARIETY BUT ARE NOT 
FREE. 

I am going to make some rather unusual 
claims for American common school text 
books. But I will give also some evidence 
to substantiate even greater claims. 

In the first place, American text books 
groW just as civilization itself grows. Au- 
thors and publishers make individual books 
but the character of all text books is the 
result of the free and continuous influence 
of a pervasive effort among the American 
people to educate the children for full and 
free citizenship. The only adequate parallel 
to this development, it seems to me, is to be 
found in the growth of English common law. 

Just as Alfred the Great said, when he 
wrote down the laws for the government of 
the people, that these laws were not made 
by him but had grown up to be the laws 
and the customs of the English people, so 
the text-book maker should say that these 
text books simply put in form what has 
grown up as the educational practice of free 
teachers in the free schools of America. It 
would be well also for legislators and state or 
national executives and especially for the 
great privately endowed Rockefeller or Sage 
or Carnegie foundations to fear to make 
radically new text books. As King Alfred 
feared to make new laws, not already ap- 
proved in the conduct of the people, so all 
should fear to make autocratic changes in 
common school education. 

In the second place, text books are tools 
just as plows or diamond drills or type 
machines are tools. In a civilization requir- 
ing wide-spread dissemination of knowledge 
and high-grade production of wisdom and 
skill in applying knowledge, text books must 
be constantly improved just as_ traction 
plows, compressed-air drills, or monotype 
units must be. A great damage would be 
done to the advancement of material civiliza- 
tion if state governments undertook to make 
the plows or the machines because by making 
them on a uniform pattern, these tools could 
be supplied to the people for less money. 
A much greater damage threatens society if 
the state makes uniform text books in order 
to save a few cents in the cost of schooling. 

Perhaps these two claims are enough at 
this time. This is to be a text-book monthly 
and there will be plenty of space and time 
to make others later. One evidence of these 
and greater claims I will give. 

It was my good fortune the other day to 
listen to a reading lesson of fourth grade 
children. How well this lesson was conducted 
will be reported elsewhere. The teacher 
was master of the text-book tool, but the 
teachers of this school were wise workers. 
They showed this wisdom by keeping them- 
selves informed of the variety of tools or 
text books on the market, and a goodly 
variety of reading books was available for 
special uses. This teacher not only knew 
how to teach reading, but also how to select 
the lesson material by which to meet the 
conditions of a particular recitation. 
































But that this material was at hand was 
due to the author and the publisher of the 
text book. They had realized the particular 
value of the reading lesson and provided 
it as the tool the teacher could select for 
such a purpose. 

Most lesson material in modern text books 
has been carefully selected from wide uses 
and through tests and adaptations under 
common conditions. 

Many years ago folk tales of eastern and 
northern nations began to be used in school. 
literature is 
wonder stories, personifying conditions in 
nature as traits of human character. It culti- 
vates the consciousness of personality by con- 


The characteristic of this 


trasting one-sided with whole-hearted action. 

Most of this literature is best adapted to 
the primary and kindergarten ages of devel- 
Children 
too practically 
minded to enter into the simple ideals which 
alone are here available for child experiences. 
Teachers, therefore, have realized the need 
of material with which to continue the cul- 
tivation of the consciousness of personality 
This 
material has been found in biographical in- 
eidents from historical or literature char- 
acters and in a few short stories in which 
dramatic movement carries just a suggestion 
of moral questions. 


opment or to much older students. 


in fourth grade become 


during the intermediate grade period. 


The contrast in these two types of litera- 
ture material appears in the following 
stories, each turning upon the same kind of 
wit used to avoid evil. 

The first is a wonder tale from the Ara- 
bian Nights unsuited to school use in fourth 
grade because it lacks variety of action. It 
does not appeal to the child anxious to enter 
intelligently into the imagined situations. It 
is the story of the fisherman and of the 
genie unfortunately released by him from a 
bottle. Unfortunately for the fisherman. To 
avoid death, the fisherman uses his wits to 
This is 


accomplished by persuading the genie, as a 


get the genie back into the bottle. 


return for the 
great service of freeing him from the bottle, 


slight temporary favor in 


to show the puzzled fisherman how so 
gigantic a being can condense himself to so 
small a space. 

The other is the given in the 
text-book reader used in the reading les- 
son referred to above. This is the story of 
the Brahman, the Tiger and the Jackal. The 
Brahman because of sympathy lets the tiger 
out of the cage only to be told that he will 
be eaten for the dinner of the hungry beast. 
In this story the puzzled Jackal leads the 
tiger to show by action how he got into the 


story 


cage, and saves the Brahman by then locking 
Before the jackal comes upon 
the scene, however, the Fig Tree, the Buifalo, 


the cage door 


and the Great Road itself decide in favor 
of the right of the tiger to dine on the 
Brahman for does not man so treat the ob- 
jects of nature that serve him? The children 
delight in the clever stupidity of the Jackal, 
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Discriminating Educators 


recognize the distinct individuality that characterizes the 
Aldine Group of Text Books— 


Aldine Readers 
Aldine Language Books 
Aldine Speller 


The Revised Aldine Readers 


have just been released from the press Same 
philosophy, but new content and new features. 


The Aldine Language Books 


with the accompanying Teachers’ Manuals con- 
stitute the most remarkable contribution to Lan- 
guage elliciency ever published. 


“The Aldine Speller 


has prov d its claim to superiority. Convincing 
evidence is seen in the fact that 42,824 copies 
were sold in 256 cities in the first school month 
{cliowing its publication. 


The Aldine Group of Text Books 


meet the exacting demands of informed and dis- 
criminating educators. They offer the most elfi- 
cient method of teaching elementary Enflish by 
correlating Reading, Spelling, and Language 


Correspondence invited. Address 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


623 So, Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 








PHYSICAL TRAINING 


FOR THE 


Elementary Schools 





Gymnastics, Games, and 


Rhythmic Plays 


By LYDIA CLARK 


Director of Physical Education 
Illinois State Normal University 


(Published February, 1917) 


This is a complete course in physi- 
cal training forthe elementary grades, 
containing full directions for the work 
which is required by the school law of 
the state of Illinois and which is so 
necessary for the proper development 
of all children. Every grade teacher 
in the state should have this book. 

The book has 420 pages, 60 pieces 
of music, and 95 illustrations. 

A copy will be sent to any address, 
postage paid, upon receipt of the list 
price, which is $1.60. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
623 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 




















but probably recognize that it is a jackal 
who entirely ignores all questions of right or 
justice and just matches his wits against 
the strength of the tiger. 

To provide this richer reading material for 
fourth grade is the result of American free- 
dom in text-book making. If the real needs 
of the school are to be continually and surely 
discovered and supplied, this freedom must 
be maintained. interests 
may impose too much of the specific informa- 
tion lesson and not enough of the fine cul- 
tural literature necessary to human develop- 
ment. 


Otherwise some 





I WOULD PLAY JACKAL. 


Undoubtedly human nature has many of 
the qualities of the beast and of the evil 
genie as well as of a being but a little lower 
than the angels. The public, the school 
boards, and even the teachers repay the good 
Brahman, the text-book publisher, too much 
as the tiger would or as the genie threat- 
ened the fisherman. The Brahman is pains- 
taking and sympathetic but he has his lim- 
itations, even defects, for he is human. 

In one matter the text-book publishers 
have in the past been easy if not willing 
victims. This is in the matter of free desk 
copies for teachers. Books are given to 
teachers before adoptions are made, and are 
expected free for each teacher’s desk after- 
ward. But times and conditions are chang- 
ing. This particular beast is going back 
into his cage. Read the following: 

The School Board of Joliet, Illinois, have 
taken a distinct step forward in the fol- 
lowing action: 

‘*In his poem entitled ‘The Present Crisis’ 
James Russell Lowell uses this language: 
‘New occasions teach new duties, 

Time makes ancient good uncouth.’ 

‘*The Board of Education of the Joliet 
Township High School, recognizing that 
new occasions are very rapid and unbidden, 
and that corresponding changes in estab- 
lished procedure must come, passed the reso- 
lution below, on recommendation of the Su- 


perintendent, to take effect January 1, 
1917. 
‘*RESOLVED: That, inasmuch as we 


wish to keep abreast of current movements 
and procedure, in the light reflected from 
our immediate environments, the Board of 
Education shall henceforth purchase all desk 
copies needed by teachers, and that such 
books shall remain the property of the school 
and be in charge of the librarian of the 
school. 

(Signed) J. STANLEY BROWN, 
Superintendent Township High School and 

Junior College.’’ 


This is the official action of one school 
board. May others do likewise. 

There is certainly something of the ‘‘ hold- 
up” method of the tiger in the tendency 
to demand ‘‘desk copies’’ with adoptions. 
The demand can be enforced, but is it wise 
or just? Text-book publishers are facing 


the most serious problem of increasingly 
high cost of :nanufacture while the price of 
text books must remain fixed at old estab- 
lished prices. 






































Why should a publisher furnish free-desk 
books any mvre than free desks or a free 
chair for the teacher? I am as puzzled as 
the Jackal in the story. May my stupidity 
lead the school boards and teachers to re- 
trace their acts and cage the ‘‘hold-up’’ 
spirit. Not only desk copies of adopted 
books, but many other books needed by 
teachers in their work should be purchased 
by the school boards and made the property 
of the school. Such action would result in 
a greater feeling of self respect by all con- 
cerned. 

And then there is the trade in books sent 
out for free examination ‘‘with a view to 
introduction.’’ Frequently members of 
Boards of Education and of special com- 
mittees acquire a very considerable number 
of these books. Many of them are books 
that would be very serviceable in local li- 
braries or in homes of people who cannot 
afford to buy books of this type. I am in- 
formed that there is a regular system in 
vogue of purchasing this sort of books and 
disposing of them through book brokers, The 
ethies of the case would seem to demand that 
gratuities should not be marketed. If one 
has not personal use for them, they ought 
to be turned over where they would do some 
local good. This practice is surely worse 
morally and socially than ‘‘ticket-scalping.’’ 
And that is a crime by law. Organized ef- 
fort on the part of superintendents and 
principals would go a long way to correct a 
practice, which, to say the least, is more 
than unworthy. 

The columns of this paper will be open 
at any time to those who can suggest an 
effective remedy for these ills. I admit that 
I am the puzzled Jackal. 

Gro. A. BRown. 


THE COLORS. 


—The battalion is at morning parade. 
Inspection over, the command is given, 
‘*Pass in review,—march!’’ The band 
strikes up. The companies march in com- 
pany front past the: battalion commander. 
The captains and lieutenants salute as they 
pass but the battalion commander stands 
rigid. But now a more intense note sounds 
in the band’s music. The colors are carried 
past. Instantly the battalion commander 
salutes and stands in that position until the 
colors have gone. Why? 

Why did the major ignore everything but 
the flag? Regulations, you reply. Yes, but 
it’s something deeper than regulation. 

Soldiers—and many civilians,—reverence 
the flag. But there are thousands of boys 
and girls——and men and women—who take 
no more than,—well, an academic interest 
in the flag. 

That is because they don’t have an ade- 
quate idea of the things for which the flag 
stands. One need not be a jingo in order 
to reverence the country’s colors. In fact, 
the jingo does not give more than lip rev- 
erence, or perhaps, megaphone reverence. 

N. R. Hughes, ex-county superintendent of 
DeWitt County, felt the need of more ma- 
terial from which children could study the 
development of our flag. After several years 
of research and study, Supt. Hughes wrote 
his little book, Famous Flags of America. 
The book contains pictures of all the flags 
that have exerted any influence upon the 
history of the United States. Every flag 
is given in its correct colors. The study of 
the development of the flag is an enthralling 
one and one in which, during this particular 
month of Washington and Lincoln, special 
attention should be given. 

Copies may be obtained from the Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois, on payment of $1.25. 
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HOME GEOGRAPHY 


year in Illinois State Course. 


THE WORLD AS A WHOLE 


Lura M. tyestone. 


Douglas 


postpaid. Covers work of fifth yeur in Illinois State Course. 


R : ° 
NORTH AMERICA @ fiaviey and Mary B. Robb. Price 30 ceats, postpaid: Covers work 


of sixth year in Illinois State Course. 


IMPORTANT TOPICS IN GEOGRAPHY 


Vegetation Zones of the Earth .. .... ........ 1Se 

Nr eee Trip Around the World on the 40th Parallel ....10c 
The above four pamphlets, postpaid, 50 cents 

We have the best list of school outline maps published in the United States. 


General Circulation of the Atmosphere .... 15c 
Rainfall of the Earth....... 15c 


inches, ou ood drawing paper. 
for new list and prices. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


A First Year Text Book in Geography. By Douglas C. Ridgley and 


A Reference Note Book for Fifth Year Geography. By 


Special map-sets for Commercial and Physical Geography. 


Price 40 ceats, postpaid. Covers work of fourth 


C. Kidgley and Mary E. Robb. Price 3 cents, 


Desk size, 8 x 19% 
send 





NORMAL, ILLINOIS 











The Young and Field 
Literary Readers 


By Evia FLace Youne and 
WALTER TAYLOR FIELD 


These new readers are winning exceptional 
commendation from schools where they are 
used. The viewpoint is new. The authors 
have demonstrated that the first steps in the 
intelligent appreciation of literature is the crea- 
tion of the proper atmosphere. Through bio- 
gtaphical introductions in story form the child 
is led into genuine companionship with the 
world’s great writers. In thought content, ar- 
rangement, grading, choice and varicty of ma 
terial, and suggestive helps for teacher and 
pupil, these books are strikingly superior to 
the ordinary school readers. If you are inter- 
ested in readers constructed on a new, work- 
able, and wholly fascinating plan, write for 
details. 


Book One, 160 pages 8 .36 
Book Two, 208 pages . ° ° 40 
Book Three, 288 pages ° ° 48 
Book Four, 320 pages . . . 52 
Book Five, 38i pages. ° ° -60 
Book Six, 384 pages ° " ‘ -60 


THE YOUNG AND FIELD 
ADVANCED LITERARY READER 
For seventh and cighth grades 
and junior high schools. 


Part I, 400 pages $ $ 45 
Part II, 416 pages . 2 . .68 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York London 


Atlant: Dallas San Francisco 


Chicago 
Columbus 








WALLER’S HISTORY OF ILLINOIS 
“JUST THE THING FOR THE 7TH AND 8TH GRADES"’ 
In exclusive use in 8 countics and over 2000 
other schools. 
Price 40 cts. 20 % off on § or more. 
Reasonable exchange. 
Address the author 


ELBERT WALLER, GRAYVILLE, ILL. 








THERE IS JOY in the 
PENMANSHIP CLASS 


When the Palmer Method of Writing 
is taught by a feacher who has qguai- 
ified under «ur personal direction, 
through our CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE. Teachers taught quickly 
how to lead their pupils progressively 
step by step trom slow finger move- 
ment handwriting, and cramped, un- 
healthful posture, to a style of pen- 
manship embodying /egibility, rapid- 
ity, ease, and endurance, with the ac- 
companying hygienic position. There 
have been no failures when the Palmer 
Method Plan has been followed with 
fidelity. 

three 


Complete course only ten dollars; 


months. five dollars. 
Training free to teachers whose pupils have 
been provided with our penmanship manuals 
Write today for complete information 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


3 Irving Pia e, N.Y. 

120 Boviston St. Bo ton, Mass. 
Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Widener Bidg., Philadelphia, Va. 
32 so, Wabaxh Ave., Chicago, Ill 

















__ A “SNAPP” 
(Which is vastly better t 


Superintendent K. M. Snapp of Mendota says of 


Robinson Crusoe for Boys and Girls 


“I heartily agree with you that this text is one of the most success- 
{ul supplementary readers published for the lower grades. In fact, 
when | examined it, | was taken back to the days of my boyhood 
and read the whole story with all the pleasure of the first reading 


years ago.” 


The price of the pupil's edition is 35 cents 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


JUOCHENT 


an a ‘‘snap’’ judgment) 


postpaid. (Teacher's edition, 40 cents) 
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THOUSANDS OF PHOTOS 


on each reel (note illustration) 


a Te. ae 














@ 
4) 
: HUNDREDS OF FILMS 
2 
a in the 
’ 
- 
2. . . . 
; Motion Picture Library 
= 
- on Travel; Habits and Customs of Foreign Countries; Industries; Animals; Birds; In 
ow sects; Fish; Illustrated Books and Stories of the Best Authors. 
a 
a. Send for Catalogue of Films and ask us about our plan for putting a 
. Pathéscope in your school on the SELF-PayMENT PLan! 
*. 
PATHESCOPE CENTRAL 
17 North Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
f PRE-SPRING POEM 

All these thirty-eight schools Like these thirty-eight schools 

Use the thirty-eight ruies,— You can study the rules,— 

The rules Whipple wrote The rules Whipple wrote 

In this great little book. In this great little book. 

To study effectively,— These schools,— will you write to them ? 

Forced or electively,— Yes, write this night to them. 

Building conuectively, Ask what success they 

This new course they took. Now have with the book. 





THREE WAYS TO USE WHIPPLE’S GREAT LITTLE BOOK 


HOW TO STUDY EFFECTIVELY 


Price 50 cents 
I. AS PART OF THE REGULAR COURSE IN ENGLISH: 


Il. AS A DEFINITE AID IN SUPERVISED STUDY; 
Ill. AS A TEXT IN TEACHERS’ WEEKLY MEETINGS. 


The following schools are now using Whipples HOW TO STUDY EFFECTIVELY in one of the 


three ways mentioned above: 














Bloomington, Ill., High School (100 copies) Lockport, Ill., Twp. High School. Saginaw, Mich.. High School. 

Charles City, Ia., High School (24 copies) Mankato, Mina. San Diego Normal, San Dicgo, Calif.(100 copies) 

Charles Emmerich Manual Training High School Medford, Wisconsin - (85 copies) Sault St. Maric, Mich., High School. 

Indianapolis, Ind. - (250 copies) Mount Vernon, N. Y. - (100 copies) Sioux City, lowa, High School (100 copies) 

Clark College, Worchester, Mass. Maskegon, Mich. South Bend, Ind., High School (800 copies) 

Culver Military Academy - (144 copies) Nappance, Indiana. South Pasadena, Calif. (50 copies) 

Harvey, Ill, Twp High School (50 copies) Ottumwa, Iowa, High School - (50 copies) Towson, Maryland - (50 copies) 

Heidelberg University, Tifa, O. Pen Argyl, Pa. Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Holland, Mich.. High School (350 copies) Plainville, Conn. Unive of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. Plano, Illinois. Watsonville, California. 

Jacksonville, Ill., High School (450 copies) Port Clinton, Ohio. — Westerly, Rhode Island . (10 copies 

a, Pa., High School (44 Copies) Rhinelander, Wisconsin - (50 copies) Western College, Oxford, Ohio (78 copies) 
enyon, Minn. Rockford, Ill., High School. West Springficld, Mass. 


The above mentioned are only a few of the schools that are using HOW TO STUDY EFFECTIVELY as a text. We urge you to write to any of them 
asking what they think of the value of the book. Write to us for names of schools in your vicinity using HOW TO STUDY EFFECTIVELY and for 


special prices in quantity. — BUYBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Bloomington, Iil. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


School Masters’ Club, Friday and Saturday, October 
12, 13, 1917. (Regular dates, second Friday and Sat- 
urday in October, and first Friday and Saturday in 
February). 

Southern Division of Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Cairo, March, 29, 30, and 31, 1917. 

Central Illinois Division of Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Bloomington, Friday and Saturday, April 
13 and 14, 1917. 

Southwestern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, East St. Louis, April 12, 13, and 14, 1917. 

Illinois State Farmers’ Institute, Streator, February 
21, 22, and 23, 1917. 

Department of Superintendence of the National Ed- 
ucation Association, Kansas City, Missouri, February 26 
to March 3, 1917. 


Have you told your Senator and Representatives 
what you want? Somebody else may be asking them to 
give you what you don’t want. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Association is considering the 
adoption of a new constitution. The proposed constitu- 
tion now referred to a referendum of the members is 
much like ours; the officers and management are prac- 
tically the same, the membership fee is $1.50, the State 
is divided into three divisions, and they are to have a 
paid secretary and an official organ called the Colorado 
School Journal. 


Here is an effective way to get legislation: A super- 
intendent of a city school took up a discussion of our 
resolutions at a meeting of his board of education with 
the result that ‘‘the board voted unanimously to approve 
the policies named below and to join with the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association in recommending legislation 
to carry them into effect,’’ as the report said. Then fol- 
lowed in the report a list of five of our most important 


measures. The superintendent sent to the Secretary of 
the State Teachers’ Association four copies of the report 
of this action to be presented to the Senator and Repre- 
sentatives from that district. Your legislative agent 
could use four such certified reports from a hundred 
more boards of education. Address Robert C. Moore, 
St. Nicholas Hotel, Springfield, Illinois. 


The Board of Edueation in the city of Danville 
passed the following resolution at its meeting on De- 
cember 4, 1916: 

Whereas, the public school suffers probably more 
from frequent changes of teachers than from all other 
reasons combined ; and 

Whereas, we feel that a longer tenure of office would 
be mutually advantageous both to district and to teach- 
ers; therefore be it 

Resolved, that we, the Board of Education of the 
Danville City Schools, favor legislation which will per- 
mit boards of education to employ superintendents, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and teachers for a term of from one 
to three years, and that we request our Senator and Rep- 
resentatives in the Legislature to give their support to 
such legislation. We also request other boards of edu- 
cation to join with us in seeking legislation looking to 
a longer tenure of office. 





It is necessary to be well informed on the facts and 
figures of the school system as it is if we are to talk in- 
telligently about it or argue effectively for changes in it. 
In the discussion of needed legislation, many questions 
arise that can be answered only by authentic statistics. 
Therefore, we are publishing in this number the general 
statistics taken from the Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for the year ending June 30, 1916, 
which will answer many very interesting questions. 


Thru the kindness of Miss Julia Walsh of LaSalle, 
former member of our board of directors, we have re- 
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ceived the Year Book of the League of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, of which Miss Walsh is Secretary-Treasurer and 
Miss Frances E. Harden of Chicago is President. This 
league was organized in 1912, has held four annual con- 
ventions, and is now made up of 62 affiliated organiza- 
tions in 21 states. Its official organ is THE ELE- 
MENTARY TEACHER, published in Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Its object is ‘‘To bring associations of teachers 
into relations of mutual assistance and co-operation, to 
improve the social and economic status of teachers, and 
to promote the best interests of education.”’ 


President Gerard T. Smith evidently ‘‘said some- 
thing’’ in his address to the State Teachers’ Association 
at Springfield in December. President John H. Walker 
of the Illinois State Federation of Labor was present and 
asked Mr. Smith for a copy of the address,—and behold, 
it is published in full in The Weekly News Letter, the 
official organ of that Federation. We have received sev- 
eral requests for copies of this address from teachers 
and others and are answering them by publishing it in 
this issue of The Teacher. Read it carefully; it is a 
clarion call to service, it outlines clearly the duties of 
teachers in a democracy, and it encourages us in the work 
of our organization. 


LIVE PEOPLE ON LIVE SUBJECTS. 


The Attitude of the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives toward Legislation for Vocational Education: 


I tried to arrange with the various conflicting ele- 
ments two years ago to see if they could not come to a 
compromise on some sort of a bill, but I found that the 
personal element had been injected from too many quar- 
ters. One coming from Chicago must be very guarded 
in what he or she may say regarding educational mat- 
ters; for we have a very varied kind of Board of Educa- 
tion, not the present board so much more than other 
boards, but it just seems that our boards of education 
here in the city of Chicago must get themselves into the 
position of always being in the limelight, and one would 
think that they are more interested in themselves than 
they are in the school children of the city of Chicago to 
the extent that these so-called reform and commercial 
organizations and other organizations of the city are 
always proposing changes in the method of selecting the 
Board of Education. 

In the first place, our Board of Education is too large 
and unwieldy; and, in the second place, there has en- 
tered into the election of the Board of Education too 
much the question of the geography of the eity, nation- 
ality, and religion,—things that never should have en- 
tered into the selection of members of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

We ought to have a small Board of Education se- 
lected because of their qualifications and their interest 
in the schools and the school children of the City of 
Chicago. 

There is no question but that we should have a voca- 
tional education law in the State of Illinois. The kind 
of a law that we should have I will not attempt to talk 
about, because I know very little about vocational mat- 
ters; but I do know that some change ought to be made 
in the character of study in the lower grades of the 
grammar school department. The boy and the girl who 
ean afford to go through the grammar school and are 
unable to attend high school or college ought to be better 
fitted to start into business or the commercial world. 
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Some change ought to be made in the character of 
study so that when our boys and girls, at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen or sixteen, are turned into the world 
and cannot afford to continue in school, they should be 
better able to take up the problems of life. 

Regarding vocational education in Illinois, I would 
say to you people who are interested in having a law 
enacted that you get these conflicting elements together, 
that you get the representatives of the organizations who 
are advocating it, the representatives of the Board of 
Education of the City of Chicago and the representatives 
of the other large cities of the State to co-operate with 
the representatives of the rural schools and with the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and draft a ra- 
tional law that will be for the benefit not only of Chi- 
cago, not only of Peoria, not only of Springfield, but of 
every school district in the State of Illinois; and when 
you do that, when you get a compromise bill that is for 
the best interests of all, you will have no diffieulty in 
having it passed by the General Assembly. But if these 
conflicting elements continue to wrangle and quarrel, 
there is not time enough during the session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly for the members to attempt to arrange 
these quarrels and work out a compromise bill among 
themselves. 

I say now to those who are especially interested that 
you go to work now, before any bills are introduced along 
that line, and see if you can get a compromise bill that 
will meet the approval of all these elements. Then 
you will have some chance to have your bill passed, and 
I know that all the members of the General Assembly 
will do anything possible to aid you. 

I had the pleasure of appointing as Chairman of the 
Educational Committee, an educator of many years’ 
standing, now a farmer, a man who has served in the 
General Assembly for a number of years and who had 
the approval of the Educational Association of the State 
of Illinois——Mr. Norman Flagg; and I know that you 
will receive fair treatment at his hands; and, as far as 
the Speaker is concerned, he will aid you in every way 
possible in placing upon the statute books laws that will 
be of benefit to the school children of Illinois and to the 
citizens of the State. 

Hon. David E. Shanahan. 


From an address to a meeting of the Vocational Education 
Association of the Middle West, Chicago, January 20, 1917. 


SOURCES OF A TEACHER’S EDUCATION. 


For hundreds of years those who sought an education 
went to the great universities and libraries and there 
spent years poring over books and manuscripts, listening 
to lectures and absorbing great quantities of predigested 
knowledge, oblivious to the great throbbing world of life 
and labor all about them. They were not only without 
knowledge of this life, but without sympathy with it. 
Out of these universities came men and women of learn- 
ing and of culture, but out of touch with the dominant 
life forces about them. From this group came the teach- 
ers holding fast the standards and traditions set for 
them. These standards are slowly but surely changing. 
Little by little we are realizing that education is not all 
to be found between the covers of books, but that the 
greatest of all books, that of life itself, is spread wide 
open all about us; and that to be truly educated we 
must have not only a knowledge of this great book of 
life, but a profound understanding of the economic 
principles which govern the conditions and control the 
lives of the people whose children we teach. 

Frances E. Harden. 
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PURPOSES OF TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATIONS. 


Pensions, tenure, and pay are vital questions, but 
they cannot and should not be made the prime basis of 
teachers’ associations. To do so is to focus our profes- 
sional vigor on personal return rather than on imper- 
sonal service. The prime end of teachers’ organizations 
should be to make more efficient our social servantship. 
To the extent that the economic status of teachers affects 
their efficiency, and because teachers are human beings 
with certain economic and personal rights of their own, 
all these financial difficulties are a legitimate concern. 
But service, not selfishness, must be the dominant ideal. 


Henry Suzzallo. 


RURAL SCHOOL SANITATION. 


Probably the most important element in the education 
of children is the establishing of good health and right 
living habits. Certainly the school in which the chil- 
dren of a community are assembled to gain preparation 
for life should not be a place of dissemination of the 
germs of disease and death. Half a generation ago the 
attention of those responsible for the care of children in 
city schools was drawn to those important features of 
school and life and work and much has been done in the 
last two decades for the improvement of the sanitary fea- 
tures of school houses and grounds and for school regi- 
men in cities. Only recently has much attention been 
given to health conditions in country schools; but rural 
school sanitation is now receiving the careful consider- 
ation of the National Education Council, the American 
Medical Association, the United States Public Health 
Service, the Bureau of Education, and many State and 
local agencies. Every school officer, directly or indi- 
rectly responsible for the condition of publie rural 
schools, must needs be vitally interested in this subject. 


P. P. Claxton. 


DIGEST OF BILLS. 


Several bills affecting education have already been 
introduced in the General Assembly and have been re- 
ferred to the Educational Committees. We do not have 
the time or space to publish these bills in their com- 
plete form, but are publishing herewith a brief digest 
of the more important. Notice the comment on a few 
of these and act vigorously in accordance with their 
suggestions. 


Senate Bill No. 40, by Senator Latham, January 17. 


Provides that all non-high school territory in each 
county of the State be thrown into one high school dis- 
trict for the purpose of assessing and collecting taxes 
to meet the tuition of pupils in said territory attending 
recognized high schools outside of said district. 

A board for the purpose of performing the duties 
of said district shall be composed of one member to be 
elected at the annual meeting of trustees from each 
school township or fraction thereof in said non-high 
school territory district. Tuition paid for such pupils 
shall not be greater than the prorata cost of the school 
which they attend. Any part of said territory may at 
any time organize itself into a high school district and 
it shall then no longer belong to the aforesaid non-high 
school district. 

Non-high school territory is not defined, and two and 
three year high schools are not provided for, and the size 
of the board is certainly objectionable. 
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Senate bill No. 56, by Senator Baldwin, January 24. 


This is a Bill for an Act to amend sections 128 to 
139 of an Act entitled ‘‘An Act to establish and main- 
tain a system of free schools’’, approved and in force 
June 12, 1909; and to provide a method of proving 
the records, rules, resolutions, and ordinances of boards 
of education in cities having a population exceeding 
100,000 inhabitants. 

This bill is quite long, and should be carefully con- 
sidered by the Chicago teachers. 


Senate Bill No. 57, by Senator Dunlap, January 24. 


This is a bill to provide for a State Text Book Com- 
mission to adopt text books for uniform use in the State 
in both the grade schools and the high schools. The 
language of the bill implies that such uniform use is 
compulsory, but no penalties are provided. 

This bill is not in harmony with the resolution of the 
State Teachers’ Association. 


Senate Bill No. 64, by Senator Turnbaugh (by request), 
January 24. 


This bill provides for securing both State uniform- 
ity and free text books and all material of instruction 
in all publie schools throughout the State, and creates 
a text book commission to choose the books and admin- 
ister the law. It also provides that this commission 
may purchase or lease authors’ manuscripts and copy- 
rights and have the books published at State expense 
and furnished free to school pupils. 

This bill contains the provision for free text books 
which our Association advocates, but my opinion is that 
it contains some objectionable features also. It is not 
the bill that the Legislative Committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association is to introduce. 


House Bill No. 19, by Representative Hicks, January 17. 


This bill amends Section 50 of the general school 
law so as to provide that sending pupils to a school out- 
side of the district and paying the tuition therefor shall 
be equivalent to maintaining a school in the district 
and shall therefore preclude the dissolution of the dis- 
trict. 


House Bill No. 68, by Representative Hicks, January 23. 


Provides that the board of education of any schoo) 
district existing by virtue of any special charter may 
sell or dispose of any and all real estate heretofore and 
hereafter conveyed to it by any city for school pur- 
poses and use the proceeds derived from the sale 
thereof for school building purposes or for the pur 
chase of other real estate for such purpose. 


House Bill No. 78, by Representative Seanlan, Jan- 

uary 23. 

Amends ‘‘An Act to establish a system of free 
schools’’ (Section 173). Provides that candidates for 
scholarships in the State University, nominated by 
members of the General Assembly, having graduated 
from a school on the list of accredited schools kept on 
file by the University, shall be admitted to the Univer- 
sity on the same conditions as to educational qualifi- 
cations as are graduates of such accredited schools not 
so appointed to scholarships; and if any such candidate 
is not a graduate of any accredited school on the list 
as kept by the University he may present himself for 
examination as now provided in the case of other ap- 
plieants. 

This is certainly a fair provision,—that is, it will 
remove a discrimination that some pupils have con- 
sidered unfair. 
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House Bill No. 80, by Representative Thomason, Janu- 
ary 23. 


Amends section 5 of ‘‘An Act to establish and main- 
tain a system of free schools,’’ by providing that no per- 
son shall be elected to the office of county superintend- 
ent of schools who has not had at least three (3) years’ 
experience in teaching (now four (4) years). 

The county superintendents were active in getting 
the law enacted that this bill is intended to amend; 
therefore, they should express themselves on this bill. 


House Bill No. 101, by Representative Flagg, Janu- 
ary 24. 


This is a bill for an Act to validate and legalize the 
high school districts established and organized under 
the act of 1911, which was recently declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court. 

All teachers should actively and earnestly support 
this bill. It has strong opposition and needs help im- 
mediately. 


House Bill No. 118, by Representative Young, Janu- 

ary 24. 

This is a bill to provide for vocational education, 
intelligent choice of vocations and profitable employ- 
ment, and for obtaining State aid. It has some good 
features, but also some that are very bad. For instance, 
the State Board of Vocational Education is not prop- 
erly constituted, and certain provisions are made for a 
classification of children with regard to vocations at the 
age of twelve years or upon their completion of the sixth 
grade or its equivalent. This classification is to be made 
by ‘‘consulting the wishes and intentions of parents or 
guardians of all children.’’ Is it possible that we must 
classify children at this tender age and extremely early 
stage of educational development with regard to voca- 
tions and thus preclude a freedom of choice at a more 
mature age? This would certainly be a long step back- 
ward from where we have always stood heretofore. 


It will probably save time and postage to explain to 
you, the members of this Association, that up to this 
time it has been very difficult to obtain more than a 
very few copies of bills. I would like to answer all 
requests for copies of bills, but cannot do so. Therefore, 
if you write to me for copies and do not receive any 
_ reply, it is because I cannot get enough to supply the 
demands. It is possible that you can get copies by writ- 
ing to your Senator or Representative and sending 
postage. Robert C. Moore, 

Secretary, I. S. T. A. 

Carlinville, Illinois, February 1, 1917. 


COMMITTEES. 


Here are the lists of the committees on education and 
appropriations to serve thru the Fiftieth General As- 
sembly. Any bill restoring the two mill tax or making 
an increased appropriation to the state school fund will 
be referred to the committees on appropriations, and 
practically all the other bills of interest to teachers will 
be referred to the committees on education. Therefore, 
all members of our Association should preserve these lists 
and should appeal to the members of the committees for 
favorable action upon bills embodying the principles ex- 
pressed in our resolutions. Look over the lists and find 
the members from your senatorial district, and then see 
them or write to them at the proper time, and get others 
to do the same. Letters addressed to them at The Cap- 
itol, Springfield, Illinois, will be promptly delivered. 
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See the January number of The Illinois Teacher for 
their districts, polities, and street addresses. 


The Senate Committee on Education. 
Fiftieth General Assembly. 


Frank A. Landee, Chairman.......... Moline. 
i i id 2 o6 nes oun ataens Sebel East St. Louis. 
i Pe <acacesnenheeeeaess Stillman Valley. 
NE . . oc mestcsuneeaas Chicago. 
ns stn cs. cenees commey ta Highland. 
SE MLS, os. oon g0.0s cbs enenaned Joliet. 
ws cons éuneeunahen® Monmouth. ° 
ts Gace déee haeaentneeen Sycamore. 
Ns coca o¥ES Ves etisaneeasé Peoria. 
Ss Sn caste acetegten wil Savoy. 
on cavedececasaee’ Chicago. 
I i MR oe wvsienxtecesh bonne Chicago. 
I, ME, sary dam cin Pen endiee.cm Carbondale. 
NE I aaa kinks esp or uin Oh Raab wn I Chicago. 
Harold C. Kessinger...............00- Aurora. 
Og TL Se ee ee Cairo. 
I, 6.6 5 mnie oe nhicwin daeee Forest Park. 
PL er Mt. Carroll. 
EE Pe Chicago. 
Os oo a ol ac aes faite Ae helte Xenia. 
SSS, 8. cineevaumineenas ans Chicago. 
NE IIR ics ¢)0:0 op eee esmnies Chicago. 
PE I trang 6. Ginx ai dcait nein hid Ride Chicago. 
EE Se Chicago. 
NN Chicago. 
c's on.ne 600 be neede emer Chicago. 
ES t,o oe ne cin ombinedawis Chicago. 


The House Committee on Education. 
Fiftieth General Assembly. 


Norman G. Flagg, Chairman.......... Moro. 
I, cn owe cinmends encun Peru. 
as Tea dig wcucieauht wie JUN Sade Ottawa. 
Predersex A. Browe?.:.....scccccscees Tampico. 
ao cowsonaaneacneesas West Union. 
ES eiinals aius bine neg abrelers Rockford. 
I, i, wnendkaweenenees Lockport. 
Gite ©. OmGUIGMER. . «occ ccscwsasioced Carlinville. 
et cat th md coe wi vee Pinckneyville. 
Ee a Chicago. 
ee POT T ECC eC eee ree Rockford. 
Abraham L. Stanfield..............+ Paris. 
SE EE she bs ceeecesbpoe treenup. 
George L. Carpenter................. Amboy. 
I a clidic ke a dawwaw's wots Abe Champaign. 
IR, ko deve cv ivedesswees Elmwood. 
Ee oo akc eu dunclleupe es Chicago. 
De). ceca eanreen es eed Metealf. 
ED He I< cc ccccccvccctssescds East St. Louis. 
EE c.g socks busecrdyeesee Mattoon. 
ee Es ov vassccvcnsvecers Sheffield. 
Michael W. Hennebry................ Wilmington. 
SPENCE, < oo Sc ecabeeeterecess Chicago. 
EN Gs cis os dere ond cast vee Chicago. 
ET WE, bv ds ccewaneesssecas Carlinville. 
SE Ne INS vc csc ocnuecececess Louisville. 
Pe | POTTER TT Eee Chicago. 


The Senate Committee on Appropriations. 
Fiftieth General Assembly. 


E. C. Curtis, Chatrman.......cccecess Grant Park. 
SE Ue ER, 3 on. ce cds ececaadaup en Stillman Valley. 
PE SE So wi svcucwboachescees Danville. 











Vitt. 
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ee ie, 0 n.n 0 iv ov cade stasis Chicago. a i Chicago. 
Blinn san cgnailipan cation Highland. a annie a 6 cee eth Chicago. 
kn vn iawengdes taweent Joliet. ERE a Chicago. 
OOS SO” 2 ee Monmouth. John P. Devine.......... Ss nn ciated Dixon 

, & MENS SpE pace Sycamore. Rt I. 6s widcaneéecnanen Bloomington. 
Oe Chicago. Tt, PL, » «ccc cntmesveeanes Carbondale. 
at ns & casa 0 nun eobibiedil Peoria. eng aali e e ae Toluca. 
SE Or ae + Savoy. EE i I. oo conanedpanesonn Peoria. 

Samamel A. TGIGOM. 0.00 -ccceccccsen Chicago. Na hE EAE ER IE Chicago. 

PEs BR ive cccecs chaeene ne Mattoon. Michael F. Hennebry.............:.. Wilmington. 
nwa hid nd v0ninna wed Carbondale. a Chicago. 
eS GFE eer Pee Chicago. ace crack 4 o: 5 te aA We nec Newton. 

I iE lie nhs ica di ian nied Lewiston. Nn 6s cnn wacue sa bel Chicago. 
As ns dh ccknctes dos venel Aurora. i A a a alge Kinsman. 
I a a 6 00k ain nage nin ashen Moline. I coe nic an ob ae ag hunch consul Vandalia. 
sa. ance Soilbw mba Congerville. Henry F. Schuberth................. Chicago. 
ad .ninnngesctetasnies oil Eldorado. oe ss 2o alae een oc meted nba Jerseyville. 
i rp TS Cairo. 

rere ha adh ig 

ON ER eee Springfield. es ‘dees “ 
ea rere Libertyville. PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

John D. Turnbaugh............+.++-. Mt. Carroll. Address delivered by President Gerard T. Smith to 
Charles L. Wood. .........----+--e+0- Keenes. the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Springfield, 
es bn bons cneniinesnes McLean. ecember 27, 1916. 

EE bila otninens iekammene Chicago. ; 
ees Chicago. It has been a matter of regret to me that during so 
Stephen D. Camaday.............00. Hillsboro. great a portion of my incumbency as president of this as- 
Sete St Cee Chicago. sociation, circumstances have been such that I have not 
Peter E. Coleman........ BAL ye. LaSalle. been in such close relationship with educational condi- 
John T. Denvir.......... 1 asala uinihiiaiel Chicago. tions and activities in the State as I could wish. 

Edward J. Glackin...... ite ile hate Chicago. _I am sure that with each succeeding year its member- 
ae Chicago. ship looks with increasing satisfaction upon the achieve- 
nll tilde lr sa Chicago. ments and potentialities of this Association with its 
Edward J. Hughes...............00:- Chicago. broad and inclusive organization; and it is especially 
Willer 1, WitiEr..-.......+cccsnscae Mt. Sterling. gratifying this year to observe the splendid work of 
Wm. G. McCullough................:. Decatur. the several Divisions of the State. The attendance has 
Chasen . Moeller... ...caccaccece- Ursa. been reported large, the programs inspiring and the 
I  viicanesegnsedanetan Lawrenceville. audience responsive, while the resolutions express pur- 
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It is only under the present form of State organi- 
zation that Illinois educators have been warranted in 
feeling themselves strong enough to assume real educa- 
tional leadership in the State althgugh the leaders have 
ever been present. But how fully the function of lead- 
ership may now be accepted by this Association with its 
co-operating Divisions, its efficient salaried official, its 
willing and active membership, its educational organ 
monthly appealing to all members of its mammoth State- 
wide membership, together with the able support of the 
State Educational Department is very evident. And it 
is not difficult to detect growth in increased influence as 
we contemplate the constructive educational legislation 
of the past two general assemblies. And may we not 
speed the time ; do we not in fact see it approaching when 
the legislature will no longer be thought of as an imped- 
ing but as a progressive influence in Education when no 
Legislator will presume to propose Educational measures 
excepting as he is authorized, and his advocacy of the 
measures is stamped by the approval of this great asso- 
ciation through its formal resolutions; also when this 
Association approaches the Legislature with bills care- 
fully prepared in accordance with the spirit of its reso- 
lutions, may there not be assurance of the most dignified 
reception and earnest consideration. And may it not be 
the duty of this Association even now to be girding itself 
for the ambitious task of preparing a new educational 
code for the State which will incorporate and adapt the 
best in educational thought and practice, whether it 
comes from the East, West, North or South. No one of 
us is so self satisfied as to believe that no fundamental 
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improvements can be made in our laws; No one believes 
that the State lacks the talent to formulate an improved 
code, but all are skeptical of its passage through the Gen- 
eral Assembly however meritorious it may be. 

The accomplishment of such a purpose means the 
enlistment of the intelligent interest and co-operation of 
the people of the State which will come only when they 
believe the welfare of their children will be enhanced. 
Twenty thousand teachers with one aim can accomplish 
it. It is unthinkable that the people of Illinois want any- 
thing but the best educational laws which have anywhere 
been conceived and proven practicable. And such a code 
the great majority believe they have today. No more 
than the smallest fraction have ever heard concretely 
that even the educators of the State themselves care for 
more than minor superficial changes which we ask for 
modestly and in piecemeal. They do not know that many 
States have found that a State Board of Education is 
beneficial to the educational interests of the State, mak- 
ing more complete and adequate a State school system. 
They have not heard that elsewhere County Boards of 
Education have proven valuable adjuncts which among 
other duties would appoint County Superintendents, 
thus removing partisan politics further from the schools. 
They do not realize the untold benefits of a County unit 
system, as favorably experienced in Maryland, Utah and 
other States or if not that a township unit system so gen- 
erally adopted elsewhere and so infinitely in advance of 
the smaller antiquated District Unit System. They do 
not know that a more equitable system of taxation is nec- 
essary to anything approaching equality of opportunity 
for even elementary education in the State. They are 
not aware that the educational systems of the Cities of 
the State are operated under 35 or 40 different laws caus- 
ing confusion and many of them being most subversive 
to public good. 

It is my contention that the people of the State out- 
side of our own profession are blissfully ignorant of the 
need of completely new educational machinery in the 
State. Why are intelligent people ignorant of these spe- 
cific things? It is not because these matters have lacked 
consideration by our leading Edueators since but six 
or seven years ago the best thought of the State through 
the Educational Commission was devoted to study, form- 
ulation and recommendation with reference to these and 
other educational matters. 


But this work did not reach further than a fraction 
of our own profession and the educational committees 
of the General Assembly, because there were inadequate 
means of conveying its significance to the people. Today 
through the perfécted organization, with the ‘‘Illinois 
Teacher’’ as a mouthpiece you have the means to reach 
the interests of the people. Prove the need and there 
will be response. 


But I am confident that this association feels that 
its function and that of the teachers of the State is not 
confined wholly to even so worthy a purpose as the per- 
fection of the machinery of our State Educational sys- 
tem. There are mighty problems awaiting solution which 
are to tax the best thought of the country. Few people 
of serious thinking fail to see that the menacing aspects 
in the social and economic conditions confronting this 
generation are approaching a serious crisis. There can 
be no problem which affects American life and living 
which the school master and educational organizations 
such as this can escape and if there are evidence of weak- 
ness which, unremedied will result in disaster, the chal- 
lenge while by no means to us alone is nevertheless most 
emphatically to us who are responsible for the education 
of the people, and their trend of thinking. 
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It is not my province to recount the harrowing de- 
tails of squalor on the one hand and inconceivable wealth 
and kingly living on the other, nor to show that social in- 
equalities are growing daily greater. But we all know 
today that there are millions of men and women in our 
country dissatisfied and unhappy, discouraged and in 
altogether wrong attitudes of mind. Society is in a tur- 
moil which must be allayed, ard which we must confess 
our schools have done little to improve. 

We are not to attack this problem with the belief 
that American Education in the past has been inexcus- 
ably remiss, nor with undue professional self-condemna- 
tion as to present effort nor with the thought that the 
problems can be settled wholly by the schools but it will 
be settled right only when people at large have acquired 
broader and more exalted conceptions of democratic cit- 
izenship, and this must be acquired largely in connec- 
tion with the schools of the country. And the schools 
will be fit instruments for such citizen development, only 
because of the persistent, far visioned, patriotic efforts 
of leaders in such organizations as this, generaling their 
forced to meet the public menace. Are we awake to it 
or do we ignore it basing our confidence for the future 
upon the security of the past and the deceiving spectacle 
of our wonderful material growth. We think and teach 
as unpatriotic any sentiment indicating that the founda- 
tions of Government laid by the peerless leaders of the 
past upon the principle of individual rights can need in 
later generations the infusions of modifying socializing 
influences. Because it is contemporary, it is difficult for 
us to realize that our Government is still an experiment 
—the greatest experiment in representative Govern- 
ment—that although a giant in physical stature, it is an 
infant in the family of nations, and still requires succor 
and attention. 

Our forefathers with hatred for tyrannical restric- 
tions of European countries, came to this land to enjoy 
personal rights and jealously guarded any violations of 
the principle. Each man was King; no one was the sub- 
ject of another. But they did not neglect to educate in 
such a manner that each member of society would respect 
duty and bear responsibility for the common good. To 
this end there were common schools which insured lit- 
eracy and capability consistent with the needs of their 
times. And in the earlier half century of the country’s 
life the school system met her needs since change was 
not rapid and there continued a high degree of homo- 
geneity. But as if by magic, marvelous expansion began. 
The continental railroads opened for development the 
whole country. Millions of foreigners with unknown 
tongues and diversified customs, ideals and national 
traditions spread over the land. Nor has the stream of 
old world peoples and old world ideals ceased to come. 
In the midst of this influx, the colored race became nom- 
inal citizens. There have been millions of men and wo- 
men in the country lacking all capacity for citizenship, 
yet enjoying the rights of citizens and demanding rec- 
ognition for their peculiar views. To add to the confu- 
sions innumerable inventions drove men from their ac- 
customed work and left them industrially impotent while 
machines brought out their former products. 

With this transformation over the face of the land, 
with the enormous infusion of alien life and ideals, with 
mighty industrial changes that have brought about an 
inequality and concentration of wealth, such as were 
never known to mankind before, and with the people 
blinded by a conception of prosperity and progress that 
pays homage to the creation of wealth with little regard 
to its distribution and that ignores its relation to human 
welfare, the schools, so well adapted to fulfilling their 
part in meeting the country’s needs of a few years before, 
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find themselves today in the face of these stupendous 
movements inadequately ministering to contemporary 
needs. 

If the schools of this generation would assist in cor- 
recting these evils, it is essential that all pupils be led 
to a clearer conception of their individual relation to 
20th Century Society; that true democratic principles 
pervade and vitalize the atmosphere of every school ; also 
that there be an enrichment or reconstruction of eurric- 
ula to the end that all, not a portion, of the country’s 
boys and girls may come to manhood and womanhood 
educated for something, without dep@nding upon the 
caprice of chance to determine so serious a matter as their 
life work. 

Many of our problems are upon us by virtue of our 
being a democracy. Were we training our youths to 
become subjects of a modern enlightened despotism in- 
stead of citizens of a democracy, the problems of educa- 
tion would be simple. There the State is supreme—the 
individual and family are subject to it. The State 
cares for the individual, providing for his health, hap- 
piness and education and not neglecting him in old age. 
His personality is merged in the larger will of the State 
and contentment and ioyalty follows. The influences 
surrounding his life including indirect education of all 
kinds are forming habit and being organized in such 
a manner as to hari.onize with the State’s will. The 
elementary school is the place to definitely create the 
attitude of mind that will best fit into such a regime 
as this and the school master’s business is to accom- 
plish it. It is early determined from without what shall 
be the child’s vocation and vocational efficiency results. 
Its leaders come largely from the higher classes. Des- 
potism has a defined aim and attains it. 

Such a program, while repugnant and odious and 
unthinkable in a Democracy when offered as a whole, 
does possess aspects, negatively and positively worthy 
of consideration. 

The individual in a Democracy is not asked to sub- 
ject himself unthinkingly to the will of the State, but 
he should know and children in the schools should 
learn that our Government is an entity to be protected, 
as well as to give protection; that as recipients of our 
boasted and beloved liberty we must each and alto- 
gether strengthen the hand that proffers it; that rights 
and privileges are paralleled by duties and responsibil- 
ities; that no man or woman, boy or girl, is too insig- 
nificant to contribute to the common welfare and that 
any person whose entire emphasis rests upon individual 
rights, regardless of society, will aid in reducing his 
country to anarchy. 

Children and youth must be led to sense the dignity 
and function of their own lives in the State, not as de- 
pendents to be provided for, but as helpers in a society 
which is attempting to aid its Government in develop- 
ing increased stability and moral worth. They should 
know that as certainly as the millions of cells which 
constitute their own bodies are intimately related and 
must be cared for and understood as a whole and in 
relation to each other, that it is not different with the 
one hundred million people in this country, each a re- 
lated, contributing part of the whole. 

It must not be obscure in school instruction that 
the country cannot be in fullest health so long as its 
members are in conflict, seeking to destroy each other 
for personal advantage. The school idea then must be 
changed from an Eighteenth Century individualism to 
a Twentieth Century socialized Democracy adapted not 
te a country of 3,000,000 people, but of 100,000,000 and 
ultimately many more. There must come to pervade 


every school atmosphere the great socializing influences 
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of co-operation so contrary to tradition and so alien 
to even our modern conception of proper procedure in 
school work and control. What, may I ask, has been 
considered more reprehensible than that one child 
should assist another? If we believe that all society 
should conduct itself according to true Democratic 
principles—and how can we believe less—we should 
teach to that end, but rhetorical expression alone is 
inadequate. Democracy is something to be lived by 
in work and play, and the school system should ex- 
emplify it, proving that in its fullest sense it includes 
not only Government, but the best manner of conduct- 
ing all institutions and of living together in the intri- 
cate relationships of modern life. 

We observe that in despotism all the forces of indi- 
rect education which function in automatic thinking 
and action resulting in habits and customs are organ- 
ized and directed with a single aim which is the exalta- 
tion of the State and the making of faithful subjects 
for its service. We, on the other hand, are said to have 
no clearly defined aim. We would even vary greatly 
in defining true American citizenship. Our expressed 
goals are so many and our aims so confused and diversi- 
fied that no common ground has been found upon 
which to stand. Our hosts of automatic thoughts, our 
mental attitudes or habits of mind are diffused and 
unorganized and unable to be marshalled to the accom- 
plishment of great inclusive national ends. But do 
not the true underlying principles of the Democracy, 
not as yet fully practiced but idealized furnish a broad 
and vital and high enough goal for the best thought 
and tradition to center about—a definition of Govern- 
ment best expressed in the immortal words ‘‘ A Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people’’. 

But something must be done through education and 
otherwise for the people who are poor and inefficient and 
discontented. Every day neglected in the performance 
of this duty brings the time one day nearer when lead- 
ership will be found, which may place ignorance and 
hate for existing institutions in the ascendancy in this 
country with its attendant calamities. The school mas- 
ter’s duty and opportunity is found here, first in taking 
the blinders from his own eyes sufficiently to see that 
a large proportion of his pupils are doomed today under 
the present economic system, and I may say also educa- 
tional system to industrial serfdom, and by relieving 
himself of the traditional assumption that misery and 
ignorance and a general condition of inferiority are in 
accord with nature’s law and must not be tampered 
with, but rather should he insist that all men be given 
free opportunity to earn their living in a manner 
conducive to healthy and contented lives, as becomes 
men and women in a Twentieth Century civilization. 
And second, he must see that he himself, the American 
school master can be the most potent factor in opening 
the gates of opportunity, now closed to many, through 
Vocational education, which will look to useful ocecu- 
pation for all. 

The Government has sensed the need as well as the 
source of relief and the President in his recent message 
urges the passage of the Bill which is to assist such 
education throughout the country. Up to the present 
time, little thought has been given to making the com- 
mon workman mere efficient in his work, or of giving 
him a desire to excel in it. Though we know that a 
majority of our children will be engaged in labor, it is 
given no educational consideration. The State expends 
much for education, but usually to educate the man 
higher up. And we school masters have been standing 
on the mountain tops weakly watching the doomed half 
of the children leave school by the ninth grade to join 
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the army of industrial impotents and discontents. 
These children having acquired all that is possible for 
them in regular school work, should continue in such 
vocational schools as will educate them for some useful 
vocations. This is not advocacy of material changes 
in present courses for those who can and will follow 
them in preparation of their future work, but rather 
for those who, when given choice between present 
courses and nothing, elect the latter. The purpose is 
not to supplant but to supplement; Not to restrict any- 
one in education, but to raise everyone to the level 
commensurate with his means, his innate ability and 
his ambitions. 

We have been pleased to call upper grade and high 
school curricula democratic but they are far from it, 
since they usually offer courses only, which lead to so- 
ealled higher walks of life—they give but one single 
chance and that at the pinnacle impossible for most to 
attain and those failing are left without education 
which can be turned to any useful end. It is not too 
much to demand that whereas some have been well 
eared for educationally in the past, all shall be; that 
the vocational education of some may be for six years 
and some for six months, but that all shall have it. And 
such education shall not make merely a workman with 
a knowledge of a specialized task; but it shall make 
each man an intelligent citizen—a workman with a 
thorough knowledge of his specialized task, with a 
knowledge of it in its relation to his own life and that 
of others in the community, thus eliminating the dead- 
ening effect of some narrow kinds of work. 

In any society there are various vocations for which 
our youth should be educated but the freedom of choice 
should never be limited. Thus, while it is inevitable 
that under any system there will be economic stratifica- 
tions, it will become dangerous only when it becomes 
hereditary. 

With the growing complexity of our modern life, 
social and economic problems will increase, but a 
keener ethical spirit is already apparent among our 
better citizens, while the School Master will do much 
through the American school to relieve every peril 
which confronts society. . 


VALUABLE STATISTICS FROM THE REPORT OF 
THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


The Illinois school census of 1916 shows 850,180 boys 

and 846,884 girls between the ages of 6 and 21. This is 
a total of 1,697,064. This is 68% of the total minors. 
The population of Illinois by the Federal census of 
1910 was 5,638,591. 

The enrollment in the public schools for each grade 
shows some interesting facts. The total enrollment in 
kindergarten, elementary grades and high schools is 
1,084,640. Of this total 10% are in the high school, 
3.6% in the kindergarten, and 86.4% in the grades. 
There is a slight increase of one per cent in the grades 
over the enrollment in 1915. The high school enroll- 
ment, however, has increased nearly sixteen per cent. 
The greatest increase in the high school was in the sec- 
ond year enrollment. The next greatest in the fourth 
year, though the third year shows a good increase. 
There were 14,318 high school graduates of whom 7,777 
were girls and 6,541 boys. 64% of the children of 
school age are enrolled in the public schools and 12.6% 
in private schools. Thus it is seen that 76.6% of the 
—— between 6 and 21 years of age are enrolled in 
school. 
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The average attendance in publis schools is 90% of 
the enrollment, the average daily attendance being 
974,495. The schools were in session an average of 164 
days or 7.9 months. The average days each pupil at- 
tended was 147. The average cost per pupil enrolled 
for current expenses was $30.57 and for all expense 
$41.00. 

There are still 1,712 teachers in the schools of Illi- 
nois who attended no school above the elementary. 
Many of these, however, are among the older experi- 
enced and successful teachers. 2,082 teachers have at- 
tended high schol but did not graduate. Over 60% 
of the teachers have received some professional or 
higher education. 1,029 are graduates of both col- 
lege and state normal school: 3,829 of college only; 
5,914 of state normal school only, and 8,899 of four year 
high school only; 2,982 have attended college but not 
graduated; and 6,917 have attended state normal 
schools but not graduated. 33,364 teachers are em- 
ployed in the public schools. 

There are 159 superintendents who do not teach, 
and 681 who teach less than half time. 

Men fill 6,192 teaching positions and women 27,172. 

The average annual salary paid is $750.85. The 
women teachers receive an average of $723.08 each and 
the men $871.14 each. 

Twenty-five men and 94 women in elementary 
schools, and 6 men and 10 women in high schools re- 
ceive less than $200 a year. This is four-tenths of one 
per cent of the Illinois teachers. 

One hundred -and twenty-five men and 102 women 
in elementary and 48 men and 5 women in high schools 
receive over $3,000 a year. This is eight-tenths of one 
per cent of Illinois teachers. A little over one-fifth of 
the teachers are paid from $400 to $499 a year. The 
median salary is about $600. 

Eleven thousand and twenty-nine teachers have 
taught but one year in the same district while 2,969 
have taught twenty years or more in the same district. 
The median length of service in the same district is but 
about two years. 

There are 11,815 school districts in Illinois. 13,250 
buildings in use are owned by the districts and 255 
buildings are rented. The school buildings and sites 
are valued at $127,313,285, and the equipment in furni- 
ture, apparatus, ete., at $8,044,212. 

The taxes levied August, 1915, amounted to $49,- 
701,742 and outstanding school bonds, June 30, 1916, 
amounted to $15,858,878. 

Expenditures by the business offices of school boards 
was $517,969 ; for compulsory attendance $121,238, and 
for superintendents not teaching $426,465. Superin- 
tendents who teach less than half time were paid $905,- 
266; teachers drew $23,200,669 ; and there was paid by 
the districts for text-books and supplies $847,600. $70,- 
371 was paid as interest on teachers’ orders. The ex- 
penditure for janitors, engineers, etc., was $2,296,916; 
and for fuel, water, power, light, ete., $1,824,727. 

For the maintenance of the school plant in repairs, 
replacements, insurance, etec., the expense was $2,141,- 
187. Libraries cost $67,276; health promotion $37,927 ; 
transportation of pupils $55,739; rent $112,824; and 
night schools $260,350. For other things $276,226 was 
expended. 

The total running expenses were $33,162,760; while 
the expenditure for new grounds, buildings, alterations 
and new equipment was $9,370,788. $1,240,163 was 
paid in cancelled bonds, and $704,489 paid as interest 
upon bonds. 

The total net expenditures amount to $44,478,200. 

There are 6,455 acres of land and 65 city lots belong- 
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ing to the township funds of Illinois. The income of 
township funds is $962,248, and the township distrib- 
utive fund receives $3,109,202 from the county dis- 
tribution and $11,685 from other sources. This gives 
$4,083,134 as receipts for the year. From this town- 
ship distributive fund the trustees expend $26,021, the 
compensation paid treasurers is $188,875, publishing 
statements cost $5,272, and $3,814,726 is distributed to 
districts. 

The total township fund, June 30, 1916, was $19,- 
646,906. This is $1,836 less than in 1915. It is made 
up of notes and bonds to the amount of $6,278,795; 
value of 16th section lands $11,442,646; value of other 
lands $1,295,072; and a balance on hand of $630,393. 
The income for the year was $26,013 from interest on 
bank deposits; $263,460 from interest on loans; $603,- 
189 from rents and $69,585 from interest on bonds, mak- 
ing a total of $962,247. 

The county distributive fund received from the state 
school tax $3,660,545; from the state school tax fund, 
$56,937 ; from fines and forfeitures $13,381; and from 
other sources $5,590. Of this $3,109,202 were distributed 
to township treasurers; and $457,048 paid for high 
school tuition. ° 


TEACHERS’ PENSION AND RETIREMENT FUND. 


Financial statement for the year ending June 30, 
1916: 


Receipts. 
i NR i Bo oS. 325s ERY $126,590.00 
Interest on Back Assessments............. 50,093.32 
Allotment from School Fund.............. 145,955.22 
Interest on Investments.................. 522.00 
Cash Balance from Rockford Fund........ 4,990.38 
Notes from Rockford in lieu of cash...... 11,800.00 
Cash Balance from Oak Park Pension Fund. 1,696.28 
WEE'%. “bi catdcacathtadédantdae dees ame 
Disbursements. 
DN is ct Be BLE a Da Cae eda $ 8,528.08 
Administration 
ET bce i cwreho bse ebeonabens 4,130.00 
Traveling Expenses ..............000. 737.45 
DT cele eo eo beteneseneutaeteaes 348.20 
+ sue esscncwe tn dad ed tone nes 468.18 
Typewriter? Momtal .....ccccccsscecses 33.00 
EE 4 ce ke we die ek deh ceed dain 12.50 
Prem. on Secretary’s Bond............ 20.00 
Invested Fund-Rockford Notes............ 11,800.00 
Refund GF AMMO. . oo. 6 so occ ancient 2.50 
Ps iid tas bw Sdwwad whe sakes deal $ 26,079.91 
Te ID ais Ch oahv's sieberiana $341,647.20 
Ree TI. 6 kin Selec kc cs ded 26,079.91 
DEE S: ceksvhWaskWeuvecdeddeenendee $315,567.29 
Assets. 
Cash Balances with State Treasurer....... $315,567.29 
I eee ag ae oleate li 11,800.00 
Th~) dine duteed éhadenensnkdle adkol $327,367.29 


D. F. Nichols, Secretary. 
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STUDENT POPULATION AND RELATED 
PROBLEMS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Prof. J. A. Clement, Northwestern University 


PERMANENT WITHDRAWALS IN THE HigH ScHOOL 


Table V, of blank III includes the permanent with- 
drawal-pupils in twenty-one different high schools. 
Four of these schools had enrollments under 100; seven 
of them, between 101-200; three of them between 201- 
300; four of them between 301-500; three of them, be- 
tween 501-1,000. The summary is made in the form of 
the original blank sent out, according to both ages, and 
years or classes. 

When this table is read’ with reference to years or 
classes, it shows that a total of about 51 per cent of the 
permanent withdrawals occurred by the end of the 
Freshman year, of which number 24.58 percent are boys 
and 26.13 percent, girls. About 77 percent of all the 
permanent withdrawals occurred by the end of the first 
two years. 


BLANK NO. III, PERMANENT WITHDRAWALS BY YEARS AND 
AGES, 1913-1914. 


Fresh. Soph. Junior Senior Tot. No. Percent 
Ages B. a. B. G. B. G. B. G. by ages by ages 
12-13 1 1 1.11 
13-14 11 8 1 1 21 2.51 
14-15 56 70 ll ll 148 «17.74 
15-16 63 63 24 31 9 5 195 23.38 
16-17 44 53 31 30 20 26 1 2 207 24.82 
17-18 17 17 19 37 12 17 9 6 134 16.06 
18-19 9 5 10 5 10 Q 12 13 73 8.75 
19-20 2 2 a 2 6 7 6 34 4.07 
20-21 5 2 2 9 1.07 
21-22 1 1 0.11 
22-23 1 1 2 0.23 
23-24 
Over 24 2 2 2 2 1 9 1.07 
Tot. 
No. 
by 


34 380 834 
7.79 7.43 4.07 3.59 
1.22 7.66 


yrs. 205 218 41083 #117 #2465 62 
Per 24.58 26.13 12.35 14.02 
by yrs 50.71 26.37 


TABLE V.—A Summary of twenty-one different high schools. 
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23.38 


—— 16.06 


4.07 





12-14 14-15 15-16 16-17 17-18 18-19 19-20 Over 20 


Figure 1, distribution of withdrawals by ages in 21 schools. 


The percentage of withdrawals during the Freshman 
and Sophomore years respectively is higher for girls 
than that for boys. During the last two years respec- 
tively, the percentage of withdrawals for boys is very 
little higher than for girls. It is very commonly stated 
that boys drop out of school in much larger numbers 
than girls. The group of people included in these 


twenty-one schools is not large enough to serve as the 
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basis of any final conclusion. But it would be interest- 
ing to find out.what the result as here shown with refer- 
ence to the proportionate percentage of withdrawals for 
girls would be for much larger groups. However, it is 
seasonably safe to assume that the ordinary judgment 
rendered with reference to boys dropping out in so much 
greater numbers needs some modification. The usual 
judgment that boys drop out in much larger numbers is 
based upon the absolute number dropping out rather 
than upon the proportionate percentage of withdrawals 
based upon the actual enrollment of boys and girls. It 
cannot be argued from Table V that in general the per- 
centage of girls withdrawing is higher than that for boys. 
But it is quite probable that the percentage for girls as 
compared with the withdrawals of boys in general is 
considerably lower than the usual judgments rendered 
upon the matter have led us to believe. Later on in this 
report it will be seen that the retention of girls in the 
Freshman classes of 1910-11 is somewhat higher than 
that for boys, as is indicated by the graphs. 

Table VI is given in order that a few comparisons 
may be made between the total twenty-one high schools, 
and one group of seven schools with enrollments between 
101-200, and also between two different individual high 
schools. The variation between the total of twenty-one 
high schools and the two respective individual schools in 
the Freshman year is from 50.71 to 51.12 and 60.36. 
It should be noted that these two individually tabulated 
schools are already included in the twenty-one. It 
would be better if some school not included were used 
for comparison. 


Table VI shows percent of permanent withdrawals by years or classes. 


Schools 4 ” Withdrawals Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 
21 Different Schools .......884 50.71 26.36 15.22 7.68 
7 Schools (101-200 ........ 107 65.41 20.55 9.34 4.66 
SEE SOD scccoceceseoees 164 60.36 23.17 14.02 2.43 
DAM. siageceese sodme 133 


51.12 25.58 12.78 10.52 


When table V is read with reference to permanent 
withdrawals by ages it will be noted that 23.38 percent 
occurred during the age 15-16 ; 24.82 during 16-17 ; 16.06 
pereent during 17-18; 8.75 percent during 18-19. The 
withdrawals for the two ages 15-16 and 16-17 are 48.2 
percent of the total number for all the ages reported in 
the different blanks. 

From figure 1 as well as from Table V it may be ob- 
served that in these schools tabulated the highest per- 
centage of permanent withdrawals occurs within the age 
16-17, and that the total number of withdrawals for the 
years 14-15 and 15-16, and the years 16-17 and 17-18 are 
about equal, namely 40.12 and 40.88 percents respec- 
tively. 

There are a number of factors of course which are not 
taken into account in this investigation of withdrawals. 
The facts are not here known for instance as to how 
many of these permanent withdrawals may have entered 
other schools. The-percentage however is perhaps small. 
Or again some of these pupils who are regarded as per- 
manent withdrawals for any one single year may have 
reentered the high school later on, but again this number 
would probably be comparatively small. This investiga- 
tion of the problem of withdrawals would have added 
meaning in case it were supplemented by a questionnaire 
on the causes of permanent withdrawals. 

It is obvious that the permanent withdrawals or loss 
of pupils is very high for the Freshman and Sophomore 
years. It is a significant fact that over three-fourths 
of the permanent withdrawals occurred during the first 
two years of the high school. In the light of this fact 
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is it not relevant to raise some problems of organization 
and administration? A detailed and accurate analysis 
of the causes of such a large number of withdrawals 
during the first years of the high school should be made. 
The work of the high school should be so organized as 
to lower the relatively high loss between the first and 
last two years of the high school. . 


ENROLLMENTS AND FAILURES IN DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 


Twenty-two schools reported on the item of enrollment 
and failure in high school subjects for the school year 
of 1913-1914. Two of them had enrollments from 501- 
‘000 pupils; four 301-500; three 201-300; eight 101- 
°); and five of them under 100 pupils. These different 
grcups of schools did not have a sufficient number of 
pupils in them to warrant a detailed comparison of the 
different sized groups. Consequently the results are tab- 
ulated for the total number of schools combined. 

The total number of enrollments in different subjects 
of all the schools was as follows: 5,454 in English work 
of the four years; 3,833 in all the Mathematics offered ; 
2,761 in Science ; 2,241 in History; 1,948 in Latin; 1,448 
in German ; 167 in French; and 3,896 in all of so-called 
vocational work. 

As may be seen from figure 2 and the above statement, 
English leads in enrollment® ‘The reasons are too ob- 
vious to eall for any discussion. One-fourth of all the 
enrollments are in English; about 18 per cent in Mathe- 
maties ; about 13 in Science; about 10 in History; about 
9 in Latin; about 7 in Modern Languages. 

One very evident administrative problem, out of many 
possible ones, sugyests itself in the light of the percent- 
age of failures. Latin for example has about 9 percent 
of the total enrollments in all of the schools. Yet its 
percentage of failures is consistently very much higher 
than any other except the subject of Mathematics. Is 
it primarily the purpose of the Latin teacher to weed 
out thus early in the educative process this large a per- 
centage? Are the failures due to the fact that the sub- 
ject does not function as it once did in the life of the 
pupil? Are the failures due to the fact that only certain 
temperaments are adapted to this study? 

In the first place it may be observed, by referring to 
figure 3 that the percentage of failures in terms of aver- 
ages, in the different subjects, reads as follows: 19 for 
Latin, and 17 for Mathematics, with 10 as the most 
frequent for the other subjects. These percentages are 
expressed in whole numbers, using the next percent 
higher whenever the fraction is over one-half. 

Some persons may be interested to know that the per- 
centage of failures for boys was correspondingly higher 
than for girls in nearly all of the subjects. For example, 
in Latin it was 8 percent higher ; in English 6; in Mathe- 
matics 4. These average percentages of failures are 
based upon the total enrollments of boys and girls in 
the different subjects. 

According to the median percentage of failures for 
the different subjects, 13 pereent of the pupils enrolled 
in Latin in these twenty-two schools, fail; 11 percent in 
English; 17.5 in Mathematics; and about 10 in the 
other academic subjects. The average percentage of 
failures in Latin was previously given as 19. The expla- 
nation of the difference between using averages and 
medians is easily made in terms of the schools which 
show a great variation. Several schools will be graphed 
later to make this clear. It is obvious from figure 4 that 
the mode, or the percentage of failures indicated most 
frequently among the different subjects, is about 10. 
From the various graphs, the results clearly show that 
either measured in terms of averages, or medians the 
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highest percentage of failures is in the subjects of Latin 
and Mathematics. 

Several practical administrative problems suggest 
themselves in the light of such results as are indicated 
by these graphs. While the number of cases here in- 
volved is comparatively small it is a representative list 
of certain groups of accredited schools. One of the first 
problems to be raised is, is it not practicable to attempt 
to standardize more definitely than at present our 
method of rating the standings of pupils? Is it not 
legitimate to ask for the definite grounds and bases for 
failing so many as 20 percent more or less of any single 
class? In case of a percentage of failures of more than 
10 pereent for example, hy would it not be profitable 
to attempt to account for this percent, or even a lower 
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pereent of failures, through a frank discussion of the 
same, among a group of teachers representing the differ- 
ent departments, together with the principal? For ex- 
ample, to which of several possible factors is a certain 
high percentage of failures due; is it partly due to the 
fact that teachers are not adapting their material to the 
pupils’ capacities? Or may it be due to the fact that 
subjects per se are simply too difficult, and a certain 
percent may always be expected to be incapable of mas- 
tering these certain subjects? Or may it be due to the 
fact that some subjects are better organized, and conse- 
quently more rigid standards are set up for pupils by 
teachers? May it sometimes be due to the fact that cer- 
tain required subjects are more or less perfunctorily, 
and disinterestingly carried on until the limit of endur- 
ance is reached both by the pupil and the teacher? In 
the light of the actual variations in practice with refer- 
ence to failures is it not clear that some further work 
needs to be carried on through discussions and confer- 
ences within individual high schools relative to perspec- 
tives, and relative values of different subjects among 
teachers and principals? 

Only a very few schools have been plotted to point 
out the great variations which do occur in practice. 
These variations may be seen by referring to figures 5 
and 6 and 7. On what grounds for instance would one 
justify the disproportionate number of failures here 
represented? One school reports 23 percent in Latin, 
and 26 in French; another school 50 percent in Latin 
and 11 in English. 

Certainly whenever the percentage of failures is above 
twenty percent it is fair to raise the question whether 
the avowed purpose of a school is the elimination of 
pupils. An explanation of any practice either con- 
sciously ‘or aimlessly carried out by any teacher would 
further the interests of all concerned. 

One further type of comparison ought to be carried 
out, namely the percentage of failures relative to sub- 
jects of the different years of high school work. Only 
one brief results is here shown in figure 8. The median 
percentages of failure for different so-called first year 
subjects are: 24 in Latin; 15 in English; 18 in Mathe- 
matics; 11 in German; 10 in Science (Physiography). 
Allowing for the fact that the first year Science is under 
trial, yet on what grounds can it be justified that two or 
three of the so-called more exact high school subjects 
will vary in a group of twenty-two schools from 24 per- 
cent to 18 and 10 percent of failures? In case of the 
German it might be argued that sometimes pupils take 
up German later than the first year of high school and 
therefore, the pupils being more mature, there would 
likely be fewer failures. But is this same answer ap- 
plicable to the comparison here made between Mathe- 
maties and Science? 

To be continued. 
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A BOOK 


I LOVE A CERTAIN BOOK, 

I NEED NOT GIVE ITS NAME; 

YOU LOVE A CERTAIN BOOK, 

WE FIND IT IS THE SAME. 

NOW, LET US STOP AND THINK— 
HERE IS A LINK THAT BINDS; 

HERE IS A FRIEND INDEED, 

FOR FRIENDLY HEARTS AND MINDS, 
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NELLIE E. TURNER: Teaching to Read. New York; 
American Book Company, 1915. Pp. viii, 520. 
Teachers should welcome this fully worked out and 
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specific method of teaching reading to pupils above the 
primary. This is a book that school boards should buy 
and place on the teacher’s desks for constant use. Follow 
the example of the Joliet High School Board and buy 
such books. 

The method of Miss Turner begins with a study 
of the value of single words. The force of well selected 
words is the foundation of expression and of the appre- 
ciation of an author. Children soon see this value and 
find it an interesting study. Then follow those problems 
of construction concerned with the grouping of words; 
use of connectives; and the relation of modified words 
and modifiers. The chapters, following the four devoted 
to these general constructions, take up specific studies in 
particular difficulties such as the use of a succession or 
series of words or phrases; contrasting thoughts; paren- 
thetical expressions; repeated words and refrains; etc. 
The last four chapters take up special studies with regard 
to the cultivation of the imagination; interpretation of 
the spirit of the selection ; studies in pause; and studies 
in continuous thinking. 

The arrangement of the selections and the sugges- 
tions for teaching each upon the page are very con- 
venient. The selections used are most excellent. 

Grorce A. Brown. 


CATHERINE T. BRYCE and FRANK J. SHERMAN: 
The Aldine Speller; Part One, Part Two, and Parts 
Three and Four. With directions to teachers. New 
York and Chicago, 1916: Newson and Company. 
Three volumes. Cloth. I, Pp. xxi, 70; II, Pp. xix, 
85; III, Pp. xxi, 75. 

—The authors of the Aldine Speller provide carefully 
selected and graded material for the teaching of spelling 
and a method of teaching. The first principle laid down 
is that the correct spelling of words be taught before the 
children have oceasion to write them. This is excellent 
pedagogy for that learning which is ‘to attain correct 
habits. Every error creates a tendency to repeat it. 
Many words in common use, even one-syllable words, 
that are so often mispelled should be taught as early as 
possible and before they are used in writing. 

How to learn to spell words before writing them is 
the definite purpose put before the children in Part Two 
for the third and fourth grades. In a story at the be- 
ginning of this part the king gives three rules to the boy 
who said, ‘‘I just can’t learn to spell.’’ 

The king’s rules are frequently referred to. They 
are: 

1. Listen carefully when the word is spoken; 

2. Say it correctly when you speak it; 

3. Look at the word thoughtfully to get an exact 
picture of it in your mind. 

The teacher is urged to arouse in these grades a spell- 
ing interest ; develop a spelling sense; teach the children 
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how to study intelligently ; review constantly ; and keep 
definite records of progress. 

Catherine T. Bryce is assistant superintendent of 
schools at Minneapolis, Minn. She and Mr. Frank J. 
Sherman, formerly superintendent at Munson, Mass., 
have prepared a series of spelling books that have a dis- 
tinct method, weil worked out, and that provide a well 
selected list of words, the mastery of which should estab- 
lish the ability to spell. 

Gro. A. Brown. 


ANNE SHAW FAULKNER: What We Hear in Music. 
A Laboratory Course of Study in Music History and 
Appreciation for High and Normal Schools, Colleges, 
Universities, Conservatories, Music Clubs and Home 
Study. Foreword by Frances Elliott Clark. Camden, 
New Jersey: Educational Department, Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, 1916. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Pp. 439. 

—For years I have known that music had charms to 

soothe my savage breast, but I never knew why. When- 
ever opportunity offered I listened to good musie,—just 
let it soak into me,—but, not having an analytical mind, 
it did not occur to me to seek the reason. 
Mrs. Clark points out, ‘‘It is impossible to study appre- 
ciation without real music to study and appreciate.’’ 
Accordingly, the author draws on the vast list of Vic- 
tor records to illustrate the lessons in every one of the 
four courses. The folk songs and native dances of Italy, 
Spain, France, Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, Russia, 
Poland, Norway, Sweden, Ireland, Wales, Scotland, Eng- 
land and America are all illustrated in due turn during 
the study of national music. The fundamental prin- 
ciples elaborated by the author in the first course are: 
nationality, form and expression, the latter involving 
studies of both poetic thought and description in their 
tonal forms. Anne Shaw Faulkner has done her ut- 
most, in a strikingly interesting and effective manner, 
to put the study of the history of music on an equal foot- 
ing with the study of the other component parts of the 
history of civilization. The second course with its thirty 
lessons is devoted to this phase of the subject. 

The development of the orchestra and of instrumental 
musie in general proves to hold a great amount of fas- 
cination when studied under the author’s guidance in 
Course III. In the fourth course the student under- 
takes a preliminary study of the development of opera 
from ‘‘ Robin and Marian’’ by the troubadour Adam de 
la Halle to Pucecini’s ‘‘ The Girl of the Golden West.’’ 

The book is profusely illustrated, almost every page 
containing one or more pictures, most of which are cal- 
culated to connect the study of musie with the other 
studies of the curriculum. With the price of paper and 
other material at the present breath-taking altitude, 
those who use the book should be truly thankful that 
the publishers of What We Hear in Music have equipped 
the book with such excellent paper and binding. 


FORMER ILLINOIS SCHOOL MAN COM- 
PLIMENTED IN WISCONSIN. 
Friends of James G. Moore will be inter- 
ested in the following that appeared in the 
December number of The American Schools 


pacmiaea MCORE CF SUPERIOR. 

‘*With the opening of the present year 
the schools of Superior, which have for a 
long time prospered under the peaceful rule 
of W. H. Maddock, passed to the charge of 
a new pilot, the former superintendent, Mr. 
Maddock, having been promoted to the su- 
perintendency at Butte, Montana. 

‘*The present superintendent, James G. 





Moore, comes from the superintendency of 
the schools at Paris, Illinois, where he has 
been in charge since 1914. For three years 
preceding 1914, he was in charge of the pub- 
lie schools of Streator; before that he was 
superintendent of schools at Lexington, five 
vears; at Blandinsville, two years, and prin- 
cipal of the high school at Augusta one 
year. All his twenty years of work as teach- 
er and school administrator has, until now, 
been done in Tllinois. 

‘*Superintendent Moore is a graduate of 
the University of Illinois, and was also a 
student at Oberlin College; as a boy, he at- 
tended Illinois’ publie schools. 


‘*For two years he was president of the 
MeLean County Teachers’ Association; for 
the year 1912-13 he held the same honorable 
position in La Salle County. In 1914 he was 
chosen head of the State Association of City 
Superintendents; by appointment of the 
state university, he has served as a member 
of the committee on Program of Studies for 
High Schools, and of that on Interrelation 
of Elementary Schools and High Schools. He 
was also chairman of the administrative sec- 
tion of the Illinois State High School Con- 
ference. 

‘*Superintendent Moore’s family consists 
of the wife, two daughters, and four sons.’’ 
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PENELOPE’S WEAVING 


“ he laid upon the loom a web, 
Delicate, wide, and vast ia length, so went she on. 
Weaving that ample web, and every night un- 
ravelled it by torchlight.” 











DEDICATION OF HIGH SCHOOL 
BUILDING, EAST ST. LOUIS. 


From January 29th to February Ist oc- 
curred a remarkable series of dedicatory ex- 
ercises in East St. Louis on the occasion of 
the completion and occupation of the new 
high school building. Superintendent D. 
Walter Potts worked hard and the programs 
were highly successful. 

Perhaps the most important meeting of 
the series was held Tuesday evening, Jan 
uary 30th, Fred W. Kraft, presiding. From 
the five normal schools of the state came 
Presidents John W. Cock, David Felmley, 
Livingstone C. Lord, Walter Morgan and 
Henry W. Shryock, all of whom gave ad- 
dresses. 

On the afternoon of January 29th the 
class day exercises were held, after which 
a reception was given to visitors by Prin- 
cipal Alvis and his faculty. The Union 
Eighth Grade graduating exercises were 
held Tuesday afternoon, January 30th, 
Mayor Fred W. Mollman of East St. Louis, 
presiding. Superintendent D. Walter Potts 
spoke first and was followed by President H. 
W. Shryock of the Southern Illinois State 
Normal University. 

Among the many remarkable features of 
Dedication Week in East St. Louis, perhaps 
one of the distinctive features was the re- 
ception given on Wednesday, January 31st, 
to members of the alumni association and 
their families. There are a great many high 
schools throughout the state that could not 
give such a reception because they have no 
alumni associations that they could invite. 

M. E. Bruce, President of the East St. 
Louis Teachers’ Association, presided at the 
exercises held Wednesday evening, Janu- 
ary 31st, addresses being given by Hon. 
Francis G. Blair, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and John M. Boardman 
of Chicago. On the following morning recep- 
tions were given to the pupils of fourteen of 
the grade schools of East St. Louis. 





TEACHERS WANTED — $100 TO $150 
MONTH. 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations to be held throughout the 
entire country during March and April. The 
positions to be filled pay from $1200 to 
$1800; have short hours and annual vaca- 
tions, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. W225, Rochester, 
N.Y., for schedules showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
FEBRUARY 26-MARCH 3. 


—As early as January 23, 1917, Mr. Otto 
F. Dubach wrote that over 1600 rooms had 
been engaged for the Kansas City meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence. 

Rev. Frank Gunsaulus, President Robert J. 
Aley, United States Commissioner P. P. 
Claxton, Superintendent William M. David- 


son and State Commissioner John H. Finley 
are some of the prominent men who will ad- 
dress the convention. 

The various general topics to be discussed 
during the week are: Uniform Standards 
and Correlative Factors in Publie School Ed- 
cation, Defining the Scope of Education, 
Observable Tendencies toward a Nationaliza- 
tion of American Education, Educational 
Poise, Educational Innovations and Experi- 
mental Movements, A Stranger Foundation 
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Songs, Shadow Plays, x, Pan nes, Special 

Entertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 

Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. 
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for, and a Better Command of, Spoken and 
Written English. 


CHICAGO: 

A corporation has been formed under the 
name of the Chicago Public Schools League. 
It is stated in the charter that the object 
of the corporation is to promote and in- 
crease the educational efficiency of the public 
schools of Chicago and to procure for the 
school system of the city efficient manage- 
ment by aiding in the selection of desirable 
members of the board of education; furnish- 
ing the public exact information concerning 
the school system; supporting the board of 
education in all of its work looking to the 
improvement of the public schools. This 
new arrival on the already crowded field of 
Chicago’s school mentors will recall to some 
readers the old story about the cooks and 
the broth. 

Rock ISLAND: 

Miss Lou M. Harris, county superintendent 
of schools, has issued an announcement of 
meetings of rural teachers to be held as 
follows: 

Port Byron—January 13, 
March 3 and April 7. 

Illinois City—January 20, February 17, 
March 17, April 14. 

Courthouse—January 27, March 24, April 
21, May 5. 


February 3, 





NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 
ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 18 to AUGUST 10 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods, undergraduate and advanced. 


Special courses in Story-telling 


Playground with community features, Industrial Art, Sunday School Methods. Out of door observation 


schools. Credits applied toward diploma. 


Resident dormitories on college grounds. 


Many social ad- 


vantages, parks, playgrounds, bathing beaches, libraries, art galleries, museums, churches, lectures, con- 


ce ts, theatres. 


This year’s summer session will be held in the *rancis W. Parker School, located near 


Lincoln Park aud Lake Shore. For illustrated announcement address, Dept. 41 2944 Michigan Bivd. 


Chicago. 








Standards and Tests for the M 


' ORDER ALL YEARBOOKS OF 
The National Society for the Study of Education 


From the new Publishers: 


The Public School Publishing Co. 


of Bloomington, Illinois 


These Are the Most Authoritative Reports on Our Present School Problems. 

The 14th Yearbook, Part I and the 16th Yearbook, Part Il give the detailed reports of the NE. A. 
committee on the MINIMUM ESSENTIALS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 

The 15th Yearbook, Part lll gives the first thorough study of THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Complete statistics of the work in one hundred such schools. 
of the Effici 





the 15th Yearbook. 


y of Schools and School Systems is part | of 
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More than FORTY YEARBOOKS are 


ready. Price 90 Cents net. Write to 


Licked h 
American school problems. Every pedagogical library should contain them all. 
The price in most cases is 75 Cents for each volume plus the postage. Part! 16th Year Book just 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


most of e 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 








NOW! 


this book. An enthralling subject. 
different flag. 





AND ALL THE TIME 
For Love of Washington, Lincoln and Our Country 


Give the children more reason for taking an interest in the colors. 
Increased knowledge brings increased interest. 


FAMOUS FLAGS of AMERICA 
By N. R. HUGHES. $1.25 postpaid. 


The flags used on this Continent during the history of Arferica are illustrated in correct colors in 
ound to be of intense interest to children. Especially appropriate 
this month. Every district and city school needs this book. 60 colored plates, every one showing a 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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A MODERN HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. 

One of the most carefully designed high 
school buildings in its arrangements for all 
. the work of a modern school is that just oc- 
cupied at Bloomington, Illinois. We give 
the exterior view on our cover page. The 
plans show the gymnasiums for boys and for 
girls; the swimming pool; the cafateria, 
kitchen, and dining rooms on the lower floor. 
On the main floor are the auditorium, which 
has three entrances from the street, two at 
the sides and one in front; the offices; bio- 
logical laboratory; class rooms; and, in the 
end back of the auditorium, the shop rooms. 
Laboratories; library, drawing rooms; and 
class rooms are on the next floor and the 
musie room is above that over the front. 
There are study rooms seating from 100 to 
150 upon each floor. Those expecting to 
build should consult the Bloomington plans. 
They are the latest. 

GOVERNMENT POSITIONS FOR 
TEACHERS. 

All teachers both men and women should 
try the U. S. Government examinations to 
be held throughout the entire country, during 
March and April. The positions to be filled 
pay from $600 to $1500; have short hours 
and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. W226, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. for schedules showing examination 
dvtes and places and large descriptive book, 
shoving the positions obtainable and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 
will b2 sent free of charge. 


VAL OFFICIALS CONSULT UNI- 
VERSITY. 


SOUND EXPERT. 


Dr. F. R. Watson of the Department of 
Physics, who has made several years research 
on the subject of acoustics, and has published 
the results of his investigations in univer- 
sity bulletins, is being consulted by the 
United States Navy officials concerning the 
acoustical conditions necessary for sound- 
proof radio rooms on battleships. It has be- 
come highly important that the wireless op- 
erator on a battleship be able to receive 
messages without interruption by outside 
noises, and the Navy Department is search- 
ing for a sound-proof room where the opera- 
tor can work without interference. 





NOTED HINDU POET VISITED UNT- 
VERSITY. 


Sir Rabindranath Tagore, noted Hindu 
poet, philosopher, and educator, visited the 
University during the Christmas vacation, de- 
livering a series of seven lectures. He re- 
mained in the Twin Cities longer than in any 
other city in the country, and spent a part 
of his time translating some of his poems. 
The poet’s son was graduated from the Uni- 
versity in 1909, and his son-in-law, Nagan- 
dranath Gangulee, received his degree from 
the University in 1910. 





EGYPTIAN WISDOM. 


The students of the Southern Illinois State 
Normal University publish a lively monthly 
entitled The Egyptian, a monthly magazine 
that would have made Aida or Cleopatra or 
Rameses or Ptolemy gasp with wonder. 
Ciaude Vick is editor. The January number 
contains an editorial on ‘‘ The Use of Time,’’ 
part of which is as follows: 

‘*The typical student on entering school, 
expects to spend practically all his time in 
studying and reciting lessons assigned by 
the teachers. 
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‘‘This is indeed the largest work he has 
to do while here. Its importance can hardly 
be over-estimated, with four or five teachers 
urging the student to more strenuous effort 
he often feels that the day should have been 
made with forty-eight hours instead of 
twenty-four. Much of his difficulty, how- 
ever, comes from poor use of the twenty- 
four. He ought by all means to have a pro- 
gram providing definite time for study as 
well as for reciting. A definite time for 
work and a no less definite time for play, 
and he should live according to his program. 
During the hours set aside for study he 
should use all the power at his command. 
Work should come to have a new meaning, 
an intensity few have known before coming 
to school.’’ 





McCLURG’S FREE AUTOMOBILE. 


—For the convenience of superintendents 
and other customers A. C. McClurg and 
Company have provided an automobile to run 
on regular schedule trips between their new 
location on East Ohio Street and their old 
building on Wabash Avenue. 


B. D. REMY SUCCEEDING IN SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 


Last fall B. D. Remy went from Decatur, 
Illinois, to take charge of the Park School 
of Springfield, Mass. In writing to Illinois 
friends, Mr. Remy states that he is enjoy- 
ing his experience with Superintendent Van 
Sickle, who is a leader in educational work 
and a fine man with whom to deal. The five 
grammar schools that were previously de- 
veloping into junior high schools will finish 
taking over the first year of regular high 
school work this month. The Springfield, 
Mass., schools will then be on a 6-3-3 basis. 
Four courses will then be in operation in 
the junior high schools: the College Pre- 
paratory, the Commercial, the General and 
the Practical Arts. This is the final elimin- 
ation of the 9th elementary grade, previously 
so prevalent im New England, so far as the 
schools of Springfield are concerned. The 
schools in New England are rapidly chang- 
ing from the 9th grade to the 8th grade sys- 
tem. 

Illinois school people will be interested in 
Mr. Remy’s statement that he has missed 
the Principal’s Club meetings, as well as the 
other state meetings, Schoolmasters’ Club, 
ete. There are no such meetings in his pres- 
ent location. However, Mr. Remy reports 
that there is a local Springfield club that has 
promise in it. The Springfield teachers are 
also maintaining an extension course from 
Columbia University, among the lecturers be- 
ing Lindsey, McCrea, Giddings and others. 


PEORIA: 

Miss Margaret E. Chase of Evanston has 
become a member of the faculty of Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute. Miss Chase is a grad- 
uate of Northwestern University. She will 
have charge of the Latin department. 

W. N. Brown, principal of Manual Train- 
ing High School, is now completing his 
twenty-fifth year as a teacher. He has 
taught sixteen years in Peoria, the last eight 
as principal of Manual High, which he or- 
ganized when the building was first opened. 


CANTON: 

Two teachers handed in their resignations 
at Canton last month and expressed their 
intention of not returning after the holidays. 
Superintendent Gayler stated that the board 
was entitled to 30 days’ notice. But what 


ean one do when a lady wishes to quit? 





[ February 


Luekily, two Lewistown teachers, Miss Fern 
Athy and Miss Mildred Smith were engaged. 
As the Arkansas Journalist says, ‘‘ They will 
fill vacancies caused through the smooth 
machinations of Cupid.’’ 


DANVILLE: 

The Danville board of education has re- 
quested Superintendent G. P. Randle to in- 
vestigate other high schools in Illinois in 
which military training has been established 
and to report on the advisability of or- 
ganizing such a course as part of the regular 
curriculum of the Danville high school. 


GRIGGSVILLE: 

Superintendent H. A. Perrin of Jackson- 
ville delivered the dedication address at the 
exercises held last month on the completion 
of the last unit of the Griggsville high 
school building. 


DECATUR: 

L. T. Anderegg, a graduate of Oberlin and 
of the University of Michigan, succeeds J. 
H. Coonradt as head of the science depart- 
ment at the Decatur high school. 


BELLEVUE, O.: 

Miss Bernie Starr has been appointed 
physical director and secretary of the Y.W. 
C.A. of Bellevue, Ohio. Miss Starr has been 
assistant principal of the E. A. Gastman 
School in Decatur. 

MAROA: 

Miss Laura Meyers, teacher of the pri- 
mary grades at Maroa, has resigned to take 
a@ position in Arizona. 


QUINCY: 

The contract for the new Dewey School 
in Quincy has been awarded, at a price of 
$88,870.50. 


BRAIDWOOD: 

Miss Susie Dunne, a teacher near Braid- 
wood, died suddenly last month of perito- 
nitis. 

DECATUR: 

A new junior high school building will be 
erected in Decatur during the coming year 
at a cost of between $150,000 and $175,000. 
JOLIET: 

CARLINVILLE: 

Miss Mildred Ross, a graduate of North- 
western University, has been engaged as an 
additional teacher in the Carlinville High 
School. 

OTTAWA: 

The new $250,000 Ottawa township high 
school building has been put into commission 
with Principal C. H. Kingman in charge. 


MUSSED BY METHODIST MINISTER 


Bolin Robinson, principal of the New City 
school, was the victim of an assault at the 
hands of the Rev. J. E. Jupin of the New 
City Methodist church. After an investiga- 
tion, County Superintendent Edgar E. Pruitt 
and the members of the township school 
board held that Mr. Robinson was blameless 
and that the assault was without provoca- 
tion. 


N. I. T. A. CHOOSES ROCKFORD FOR 
NEXT MEETING 
Rockford has been officially chosen as the 
meeting place of the Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers Association. The sessions will be held 
some time during next November. 


The dedication of the new F. E. Marsh 
school building in Joliet has been postponed 
until February 1, 1917. The delay in in- 
stalling seats and other furniture and in 
completing the terraza finish in the halls 
caused the postponement of the dedicatory 
exercises. 
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THE ILLINOIS STATE 
NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


NORMAL, ILLINOIS 


Offers to the Teachers of Illinois 


THREE SIX WEEKS TERMS 


Mid Spring Term, April 30-June 8 


22 New Classes Provided. 


First Summer Term, June u1-July 20 
74 Teachers. 129 Courses. 


Second Summer Term, July 23-Aug. 29 
24 Teac ers. 54 Courses. 


@The courses offered cover all the subjects 
of the elementary and high school prog rams, 
including special courses in: — 
Agriculture, Household Arts, Manual, 
Training, Commercial Branches, Music, 
Art and Design, Physical Education, 
Practis Teaching 
and 


Teachers College Courses in Education, 
Biology, Physics, Ceografy 
and Literature. 


@4 If au announcement does not reach you 
before March #4, WRITE FOR ONE. 


THE WESTERN ILLINOIS 
State NORMAL SCHOOL 


OFFERS 


A M'D-SPRING QUARTER ‘AND 
A SUMMER TERM FOR TEACH( RS 


@ Normal School Courses for High 
School Craduates. 

@ Country School and Long Courses 
for Non-High School Craduates. 
@ Academic Courses for those wish- 
ing to complete a four-year High 
School Course. 

@Special Courses in Drawing and 
Design, Drawing and Music, History, 
History and English, Household Arts, 
Library Economy, Manual Training, 
Mathematics and Physical Science, 
Physical Education, Primary Work, 
and Science. 


TRAIN! G SCHOO: IN SESSION 


@ The Mid-Spring Quarter (12 weeks 
in length) opens April 30. 

@The Summer Term (6 weeks in 
length) opens June 1. 


Write for Catalog. 
MACOMB, ILLINOIS 








THE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 


MID-SPRING TERM OPENS 
MAY 7TH 


~ By entering at this date and 
remaining until the close of 
the summer session, Aug. 2, 
a student may make four 
full-term credits. Spring 
Term opens April 2. 


By entering June 25, he may 
secure two full-term credits. 








For Catalogues, Bullet'ns or other information, 
address the President. 


H. W. SHRYOCK 


CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 











NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


This school offers, in addition 
to its regular school year 


A SUMMER TERM 


of Six Weeks 


BEGINNING JUNE 25 


{Courses covering all phases 
of the public school are of- 
fered. 


@Theory is illustrated by 
class work with children in 
the Practice School. 


@A fee of one dollar is 


charged for the entire term. 
Sena for Bulletin. Address: 


N. 1. S. N. S., DEKALB, ILL. 








‘*And then the whining school boy, with 
his satchel, 

‘*And shining morning face, creeping like 
snail 

‘*Unwilling to school:’’ 

Thus saith the melancholy Jaques 

In Shakespeare’s As You Like It. 


But times change and we 

Change with them. 

Today the laughing school-boy, 

And the helpful teacher 

Pursue with the wings of the morning 
The joyous true road unto learning. 


With certainty the Normal Schools help 


The times such wondrous changes to whelp. 


They teach teachers like you 
(Read their advertisement) 

To know, that they may do 

And do, as well as they know. 
That is the way to advancement. 


**T carry my satchel, still’’ 

Said artist builder Michelangelo. 
You’ll find this is no rarity 

If to Summer School you go. 
And though you do not seek hilarity 
Summer School is not so slow. 

Do to know and know to do; 
Teach the children so, 

And they’ll love you. 








EASTERN ILLINGIS 
State NORMAL ScHOOL 


CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS 


Provisions are made for: 


1. Teachers of experience seeking to 
enlarge their professional or academic 
knowledge. 


2. Those preparing to teach in 
schools that follow the Illinois Course 
of Study. 


3. Those taking regular work for 
graduation from the Normal School. 


Advanced work for experienced 
Teachers. 

The subject matter and method 
of the State Course of Study for 
beginning teachers. 

Strong professional and cultural 
studies, training school classes, 
and lectures on school government 
for all students of education. 


Write for special bulletin of the 
SUMMER TERM 
JUNE 18 — JULY 27 


Address 


E. 1. S. N. S , CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS 
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WHAT ONE SCHOOL HAS DONE. 


In Champaign County, IIl., there is a one- 
room rural school and a board of directors 
who co-operate and believe with the teacher, 
Oliver Plummer, that ‘‘the ultimate develop- 
ment of Illinois depends upon the intelli- 
gence of the tillers of her soil and the con- 
tentment and advancement of her rural hand 
maidens.’’ The people of this community 
do not begrudge the money which they are 
investing to make their school better. 

A teacher may have a vision sufficiently 
broad to enable him to look beyond the pres- 
ent and see the small group of children 
grown to manhood and womanhood, and 
taking their places in the world’s work, 
however, if he has not the support and co- 
operation of the parents and the board of 
directors his efforts will be hampered and 
perhaps unappreciated. But fortunate is 
that rural school having the broad-minded 
teacher as a leader and a thinking, inter- 
ested community back of it. 

In the Riley school district improvement 
was first made by purchasing desks to fit 
the children rather than waiting for the 
children to grow to fit the desks. Some 
primary tables and chairs were also added 
for the little tots. For better sanitary con- 
ditions paper toweling was secured. Pictures 
were purchased to make the room more at- 
tractive and a number of books of standard 
authors were added as a basis of a pupils’ 
reading course. 

The boys were united in their Corn Club 
and the parents were linked to the school 
by the organization called the ‘‘Riley Im- 
provement Club.’’ This club was the means 
of creating interest in better physical and 
mental conditions in the neighborhood. An 
address given by Dr. Graves, one of the local 
physicians, at one of the club meetings re- 
sulted in the parents’ interest in discovering 
whether their children had defective ears or 
eyes. 

At another meeting Dr. A. W. Jamison, 
of the Agricultural Extension Department, 
was present and advised in regard to some 
of the club’s problems, such as the subjects 
to be taken up and the affiliation with a state 
elub. His sympathy with and sincere inter- 
est in the problems confronting rural com- 
munities was helpful, indeed. 

Poultry and corn and various subjects of 
interest to rural club members was discussed 
at other meetings. Entertainment was pro- 
vided throughout the winter by the observa- 
tion of the holidays by appropriate pro- 
grams, 4 rural teachers’ institute was held 
in the spring and a number of prominent 
people were on the program. 

1t the close of school the patrons sur- 
prised the teacher and pupils by coming to 
the school for the last day party, bringing 
refresaments. 

This year, with the help of Mrs. Plum- 
mer, the women have organized themselves 
into a farm women’s club, meeting every 
two weeks and comprising practically all the 
mothers of the district. A specially appoint- 
ed leader gives a general discussion on the 
subject and then the meeting is thrown open 
and every member is made to feel free to 
take part in the diseussion. Suitable sub- 
jects are chosen and questions are given out 
to stimulate interest and discussion. 

During November a rural life conference 
was held for five evenings at the school 
house, Other communities were invited to 
be present and contribute numbers on the 
program.—The Farmers’ Review. 

On being asked to comment on the follow- 
ing passage: ‘‘This England never will and 
never shall lie at the proud foot of a con- 
queror!’’ a pupil teacher thus contemptu- 
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ously replies: ‘‘(1) This is impossible, be- 
cause it implies that a conqueror has only 
one foot, whereas he has two. (2) This is 
absurd, because pride is located in the heart 
of man, not in his foot.’’—Christian Regis- 
ter. 

She: ‘‘Do you believe that too many 
cooks spoil the broth?’’ He: ‘‘ Yes, alto- 
gether too many.—Yonkers Statesman. 

Yes, our girl reporters have had some re- 
markable experiences in the course of their 
jooty. For instance, there was the Adven- 
ture of the Typewriting Room Tightwad, the 
Strange Case of Beautiful Bessie, the Queen 
of the Sewing Class, the Infatuation of 
Husky Hector, the Gym Giant, and a lot 
more. They will fill a book that would make 
Nick Carter, Elinor Glyn and Bertha M. 
Clay read like Stone’s First Grade Arithme- 
tie— Lane Tech News. 





CLINTON : 

On Friday, January 12, were held the ded- 
ication exercises of the Washington School 
and Manual Arts building in Clinton. The 
dedication address was given by Mr. Fred 
Ball, president of the board of education, 
and Superintendent H. H. Edmunds spoke 
on ‘‘ The Community and Its Schools.’’ The 
new structure is a combination grade and 
departmental building. The third floor pro- 
vides suitable accommodations for a depart- 
mental grammar or junior high school. At 
present it is occupied by grades 6, 7 and 8. 
SPRINGFIELD : 

Teachers in the public schools of Spring- 
field have instituted what they term a chil- 
dren’s free employment bureau. The ob- 
jects of the bureau is to secure employment 
for children of the school age who, at this 
season of the year, are required to quit 
school and seek employment. Through the 
bureau children may secure positions for 
after school hours and on Saturdays. 





GALENA: 

Late last year the high school teachers of 
Galena started a vigorous campaign to en- 
courage the use of good English. The grade 
teachers fell in with the plan. December 11- 
15 was set apart as a time for special effort 
throughout the whole Galena school system. 
The fifth grade pupils made some very in- 
teresting posters advertising the merits of 
good English. The seventh grade pupils 
adorned their room with many mottoes and 
slogans for the campaign. The eighth grade 
and high school pupils wrote stories, edi- 
torials, news notes and jokes with one pur- 
pose—to show the value of pure English. 
Superintendent Katherine H. Obye considers 
the results to have been so successful that 
she will be glad to pass the methods on. to 
any who are interested. 





A DARK DAY. 


—In a physics test held last month, one 
of the questions was, ‘‘How much daylight 
and how much darkness. on the 21st of De- 
eember at the North Pole?’’ 

One young man wrote in reply, ‘‘There 
are six months’ darkness on the 21st of De- 
eember at the North Pole.” 





LANE TECH VOCATIONAL YEAR 


BOOK. 


The January 17th issue of the Lane Tech 
News states that the print shop of Lane 
Tech is now working on the Vocational Year- 
book, 146-page annual of the Vocational 
Education Association. 
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SMALL POX AT MACON 
The township board of health at Macon 
has closed the school there on account of : 
case of small pox. 


TUSCOLA: 

Miss Inez Smith of Bloomington, Indiana, 
has been engaged as supervisor of health to 
work among the children of the grades in 
the Tuscola schools for three months. Super 
intendent Reeves has issued the following 
statement: 

‘*This work will consist of a superficial 
examination making efforts to detect ail 
ments common the children. These ail 
ments are often overlooked because they 
eause no painful symptoms. In cases where 
trouble seems to exist recommendations will 
be made to the parents to obtain the advice 
of their family physician or dentist, so that 
the child’s progress in life will not be 
hampered by physical ailments which can be 
eorrected.’’ 


FREEPORT : 

Principal L. A. Fulwider has received a 
notice from the War Department to the ef 
fect that the Secretary of War has ap- 
proved the detail of a non-commissioned 
officer to the Freeport public schools for the 
purpose of conducting a course of military 
training. Before the non-com can be de- 
tailed, it will be necessary for at least 100 
students to sign the statement that they in 
tend to take the course. The applications of 
the student must also be signed by their 
parents and guardians. 

NEWMAN: 

The Newman city schools have adopted 
the departmental system for the four upper 
grades. The teachers and their departments 
are as follows: Miss Nora Watkins, history 
and arithmetic; Miss Gladys Watkins, geog- 
raphy; nature study and penmanship; Miss 
Anna Sidenstricker, reading and spelling; 
Miss Ima C. Berryman, music and drawing; 
Harry G. Atkinson, grammar and civies. Su- 
perintendent Harry G. Atkinson announces 
that his hoard of education will make every 
effort to place the Newman city schools on 
a par with the best schools in the state. If 
we were an Arkansas journalist, we would 
say, ‘‘That’s the spirit, Harry, that’s the 
proper spirit! ’’ 

SUPERIOR, WIS.: 

Alfred Livingston of Champaign has been 
elected head of the department of psychology 
and pedagogy in the Superior State Normal 
School, Superior, Wis. He assumed his du- 
ties on February 5. Mr. Livingston has been 
a superintendent and high school principal 
for several years. He hopes to return to 
Illinois for educational work during the 
summer and succeeding years. He is a 
graduate of the school of education of the 
University of Chicago. 


REPORTS, PAMPHLETS AND 
BOOKS RECEIVED 

University of Illinois Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Urbana, Illinois. 

Tazewell County Soils. Soil Report No. 
14. By Cyril G. Hopkins, J. G. Mosier, E. 
Van Alstine and F. W. Garrett. 

Yields of Spring Grains in Illinois. 
letin No. 195. January, 1917. 
Burlison and O. M. Allyn. 

A New Limestone Tester. 
194. By Cyril G. Hopkins. 

Summary of Illinois Soil Investigations. 
Bulletin No. 193. By Cyril G. Hopkins, 
J. G. Mosher and F. C. Bauer. 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Annual Catalogue 1916-1917. Series I, 
January, 1917, Vol. XIII, No. 1. 


Bul- 
By W. L. 


Bulletin No. 
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—— MERE ELET EE 
. . i. We have prepared a list of 150 

. rize— practical questions in order 
~ to invite comparison between 


THE WORLD BOOK and 
other works. A $100 prize is offered to anyone who can successfully 
answer 90% of the 150 questions of everyday interest without 
the aid of THE WORLD BOOK, but using instead of it 
any ten other works of reference. Any Dictionary or 
~ncyclopedia, or other work containing any 
number of volumes, may be used and 
counted as one of the ten works 

This contest is open until THE 
WORLD BOOK is r 
picte. Questions w - 
~~ sent t a 
addtess 









6,144 Pages 
Three Volumes Ready 
for Delivery in January 


VALUABLE 60-PAGE 
BROCHURE FREE 

















IT IS DIFFERENT 


Educational Museums: by Pres. Jolin W. Withers. 

ag Measurements: by Pres. Walter A. 
Jess 

Natural Education: by Mrs. Winifred S. Stoner. 

Measurements of Intelligence: by Prof. Lewis M 
Terman 

Modern Education—Dean William Chandler Bagley. 

Gary Schools: by Dean William Paxton Burris 

School Organization: by Supt. Charles E. Ch —~- 


Brings VolumeOne 
——— Menagoment sod Wesscheld Art: by OF THE WORLD BOOK 
cl — pees To Your Study Table 


Industrial Art: by Miss Bonnie M. Snow. 

Life Extension: by Eugene Lyman Fisk. 

Atmospheric Dust: by Jacques W. Redway. 

Medical Subjects: by Dr. William Augustus Evans. 

Drugs: Richard Clarke Cabot. 

Anatomy: Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. 

Dietetics: by Caroline L. Hunt. 

Modern Research on the Effects of Alcohol: Prof. 
Clifton Fremont Hodge. 

Hygiene in Daily Life: by Ernest Bryant Hoag. 

Montessori Method: by Dr. Marie Montessori. 

Superstitions and Illusions: by Dr. Joseph Jastrow. 

Kindergarten: by Miss Nina C. Vanderwalker 

Deep Sea Fishing: by Prof. Raymond McFarland 

Story Treatment: insuring interest and readability 

Panel Headings: adding greatly to the be auty 

Signed Articles: guaranteeing absolute authenticity 

Correlative Index: with each important subject. 

Topical Index: including 50,000 direct references. 

Programs:-are furnished for school ! 

Booklets: illustrated booklets are suggested. 

IMustrations: that illustrate. 

Women’s Activities: not only in the home, but in 
clubs and business. 

Art: reproductions of some of the world’s master- 
pieces in the original colors. 

Business: education that will mean earning power 
has been the aim. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs: effectively presented. 

Food Charts: the relative values of the different 
food pre — are shown in definite form. 

The Baby: by Dr. Henry Helmholz 

Grammar: Paty developed. 

Agriculture: is su plemented with related topics 
such as “School Gardzns,” “Rural Vocations,” 
“Canning Ciubs,” etc. 

Bookkeep‘ng: a practical and comprehensive course 
is supplied 

Boy Scouts: is presented by the founder, Daniel 
Carter Beard 

Camp-Fire Girls: is treated with its relations to 
home-making and home-keeping. 

Modern Education: among the live school problems 
which are given prominence are Conso idated 

Schools. Vocational Guidance, Motivation, School 

Cred ts for Home Work, Surveys, Parent- 

Teacher Crganizations, Child Study 

Home Economics, Manual 

Training and 
Natural 

Education 











It is utterly impossible to give you in any booklet or ad- 
vertisement an adequate idea of the great everyday value 
of THE WORLD BOOK or to describe its really new and 
unique arrangement. A volume of the work alone can do 
that and we shall esteem it a privilege to send you, without 
obligation, a copy of Vol. I for your critical examination. 
“The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” We want 
you to be “from Missouri” this time—let us “show you.” 

































lidays 


BIRD 
BOOK 


Get ready for 
an interesting 
school exercise 
for Bird Day by 
using our pro- 
gram and sug- 
gestive exercises. 


FREE — Your Name and Address — Tha?’s A/l/. 


































































Sales Representatives 


Our quarter-of-a-century experience as publishers ‘of 
school publications has fully demonstrated that teach- 
ers, principals and superintendents possess unusual abil- 
ity for this particular line cf salesmanship. The pub- 
lication cf THE WORLD BOOK will create 
some good positions for sales representa- 
tives and state managers.’ We pay 
gocd salaries and make liberal 
guarantees to those who 
can qualify. - For full 
particulars 
write 
us. 






































HANSON-ROACH-FOWLER CO., Chicago, Ill. 
Without charge or obligation on my part, send me Vol. I, THE 
WORLD BOOK, for free examination. ‘Also tell me how I can secure 


~ 
he complete set. If terms are satisfactory I will send you my order,| Sales Representative 
stherwise I will return Vol. 1, at your expense, within thirty days. 







Prospective Sales Repre- 
sentatives will check 


7. Le 
Name __. below. 











Bird Book 


DC Are you experienced? 














Position You may check 
mi - ! 
0 gph want local] shove if you want| Prize Questions ~ S 
a FREE copy of| This list will be sent “= 
Address _. til 


(CD When can you begin?! our Bird Book. free upon request 











The New Gotdinitibies 


Brigham & McFarlane’s 


Essentials of Geography 


By ALBERT PERRY BRINGHAM, A. M., Professor of Geology, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y., and Coaries T. McFarianez, Ph. D., Professor of Geography, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. 


First Book 72 Cents 


Second Book $1.24 


Some of the features that make these new books superior are: 


Their division of the States into the natural groups adopted by the United States Census Bureau: 
The fullness and vividness with which they treat industrial and commercial life: 


Their superb new maps: 


Their uncommon illustrations, which have almost stereoscopic reality; 


Their convenient size—a happy medium, neither so large as to be unwieldy, nor so small as to 


compel the crowding of the maps: 
Their style, which is direct and appealing, simple without being condescending, informative with- 
out being pedantic, graphic without being exaggerated. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Boston 
Atlanta 


Descriptive circular sent on request 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Diploma 
Makers 


FOR FIFTY YEARS 








@It costs you no more to 
have us make your Diplomas 
than it does to have them 
made in the “careless’’ way. 


q We, perhaps, make more Diplomas 
than all other houses combined. 
Instead of trying to see how easily 
we can get them through our plant, 
we strive to see how we// we can 
execute each order. 

Write todag for our samples and price list. 

Send a sample of your present diploma, if 

possible, for helpful criticiem. 
@The demand for high grade printing 
from towns which are too small to sup- 
port a large plant has led us to establish 
an efficient mail order department. We 
will be pleased to work with you in pro- 
paar, * seed Year Books, Commence- 
ment Programs, Annuals, Reports and 
Programs, where neat work is desired 


PANTAGRAPH 


PRINTING & STATIONERY CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Diploma Makers for Fifty Years 














SANITARY SHADES 


Our roller shades are of the -best 
cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 





come in soft, attractive colors that rest 
the eye. 
They Can Be Easily 
LAUNDERED | 











The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 
race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof;. and the cord is strong and 
durable. 


other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


There is a big difference between our shades and the 
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